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Some eminent citizens of the North, who were furthest removed 
from the class known as ‘Southern sympathizers” during the war 
between the States, but who desire to know the whole truth, have 
requested me to write an article, to appear in some periodical pub- 
lished in the North, on the subject of “the prison at Anderson- 
ville, Ga.” The invitation is accepted, both as to the subject and 
place of publication, from a wish to vindicate the conduct of the 
Confederacy, and because the proposed channel is that which will 
most assuredly reach those who have generally seen but one side of 
the discussion. 

Civilization in its progress has mitigated the rigors of war among 
enlightened nations, and most prominent of these humane manifes- 
tations is the introduction of cartels for the exchange and parole of 
prisoners. 

Early in the war the Confederacy sought and obtained the adop- 
tion of such cartel ; by whom, how, and why it was violated will, in 
the course of this article, be shown, as a part of the subject of the 
Andersonville prison. 

When the United States authorities refused to fulfil their obliga- 
tion to continue the exchange and parole of prisoners, the number of 
Northern captives rapidly accumulated beyond the capacity of the 
prisons at Richmond, and also beyond the ability of the commissa- 
riat to supply them. Inu the absence of any prospect of relief from 
these embarrassments the removal of the prisoners became necessary. 

A large part of the food for our army in Virginia was drawn from 
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the more southern and southwestern States, and the means of trans. 
portation were limited and diminishing. The place to which the pris- 
oners should be removed had to be chosen and prepared. Anderson- 
| ville, Ga., was selected, after careful investigation, for the following 
| reasons: it was in a high pine-woods region, in a productive farming 
country, had never been devastated by the enemy, was well watered, 
and near to Americus, 2 central depot for collecting the tax in kind, 
and purchasing provisions for our armies. The climate was mild, 
| and, according to the best information, there was in the water and 
soil of the locality “no recognizable source of disease.” 

A stockade was constructed of dimensions adapted to the number 
i of prisoners who might probably be confined there. In was on a 
hill overlooking the valley of the Sweet Water, a tributary of which 
stream flowed through the prison inclosure. For a full description, 
illustrated by a map, reference is made to the exhaustive work en- 
titled “The Southern Side; or, Andersonville Prison,” by R. R. 
Stevenson, M.D., Surgeon of Military Prison Hospital, ete. 

Persistence by the United States in the refusal to observe the ear- 
tel caused so large an increase in the number of the captured sent 
to Andersonville as to exceed the accommodation provided, and thus 
to augment the discomfort and disease consequent on their confine- 
ment. It has been offensively asked, why was not the contingency 
provided for? to which I answer that a selfish policy, which for an 
indefinite time would leave in captivity their countrymen, who, at 
the call of their Government, had volunteered to fight its battles, 
marked a degree of cold-blooded insensibility which we had not an- | 
ticipated. 

Without entering into details, the difficulties encountered in the 
care of the large and, in the latter part of the war, ever-increasing 
number of prisoners, may be briefly enumerated thus : 

1. The exceptionally inhuman act of, the North, declaring medi- 
cines to be contraband, to which there is but one, if indeed there be 
one, other example in modern war. 

2. The insufficient means of transportation and the nfore inade- 
quate means of repairing railroads and machinery, so that, as the 
war continued, the insufficiency became more embarrassing. 

3. The numerical inferiority of our army made it necessary that 
all available force should be at the front; therefore the guards for 
prisons were mainly composed of old men and boys, and but a 
seanty allowance of these. 

4, The medical officers were not more than were required with 
the troops, and contract physicians disliked the prison service, among 
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other reasons, naturally, because of the impossibility of getting the 
proper medicines. 

Our accomplished and diligent Surgeon-General did much to sup- 
ply this want by substitutes extracted from the plants and trees of 
-the South ; but these, though possibly as good, would, like other sub- 
stitutes, be less confidence-inspiring. 

5. The food was different from that to which most of the prison- 
ers had been accustomed, particularly in the use of corn meal instead 
of wheat flour. Of the latter it was not possible, in 1864, to get an 
adequate supply at Andersonville. 

It was not starvation, as has been alleged, but acclimation, unsuit- 
ible diet, and despondency which were the potent agents of disease 
and death. These it was not in our power to remove. The remedy 
was with those who, unlike King David, commenced their lamenta- 
tion after the end had come. The remedy demanded alike by hu- 
manity and good faith was the honest execution of the cartel. 

When it was decided to locate a prison at Andersonville, General 
Howell Cobb was in command of the district of Georgia. He was a 
man of large capital, invested in planting and farming, of generous 
and genial temper, so much so that all who knew him will readily 
believe that if the prisoners within his command had been suffering 
for want of food he would have supplied them gratuitously with 
such articles as his plantation produced. Thus probably arose the 
report that he had sent provisions to the prisoners, and it probably 
vot wider circulation as confirmation of the starvation theory. 

Statements from gentlemen of high standing, and who speak dis- 
interestedly of what they know, are submitted as conclusive on the 
question of quantity of food at Andersonville prison. 

It is not only requisite that enough of some kind of food should 
be furnished ; it is needful that the power to use and assimilate it 
should exist. Of this I have personal experience. During the first 
year of my imprisonment at Fortress Monroe I was reduced to little 
more than a skeleton under the needless privations inflicted by that 
heartless vulgarian Brevet-General Nelson A. Miles. He was, at the 

‘time of my imprisonment, selected to supersede Colonel Joseph Rob- 
erts, an educated soldier, whose regiment had been the garrison of 
Fortress Monroe in the latter part of the war. Why was this officer 
deemed competent to command the post in war, but not in peace ? 
My acquaintance with both would suggest the answer—a gentleman 
was not suited to the cruel purposes of E. M. Stanton, then Secretary 
of War. 

Let us now consider the laws and orders in relation to prisons, and 
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how they were administered. General John H. Winder was gradu- 
ated at the United States Military Academy in 1820, and, with a brief 
interval, served in the United States Army until he resigned in 1861. 

During the war with Mexico he was distinguished by gallantry in 
battle, for which he was twice brevetted. His character and his lin- 
eage precluded the supposition of cruelty to the defenceless. He 
was, for atime, the Provost-Marshal of Richmond, and supervisor 
of prisons thereabout. His conduct in these positions was in keep- 
ing with his reputation, that of a man neither humble to the haughty 
nor haughty to the humble. When the great body of the prisoners 
were sent to Georgia and the Carolinas, General Winder was ordered 
there to exercise a general supervision ; he was selected, among other 
reasons, because of confidence in his kindness to prisoners, as spe- 
cifically stated by James A. Siddon, then Secretary of War ; Jeffer- 
son Davis ; 8. Cooper, Adjutant-General, who had been a cadet with 
General Winder ; and George W. Brent. On pp. 205-8 “Southern 
Historical Papers,” the full text will be found from which these ex- 
tracts were made: 

Hit, Dec. 29, 1875, 
“Mr. W. 5S. Wrxper : 

“, . . I had, privately and officially, the fullest opportunity of 
knowing his [General John H. Winder’s] character, and judging his 
disposition and conduct toward the Federal prisoners ; for those in 
Richmond, where he was almost daily in official communication with 
me, often in respect to them, had been some time under his com- 
mand before, in large measure from the care and kindness he was 
believed to have shown to them, he was sent South to have super- 
vision and control of the large number there being aggregated. 
. . » I thought him marked by real humanity towards the weak 
and helpless—such as women and children, for instanee—by that 
spirit of protection and defence which distinguished the really gal- 
lant soldier. 

“To me he always expressed sympathy, and manifested a strong 
desire to provide for the wants and comforts of the prisoners under 
his charge. Very frequently, from the urgency of his claims in be- 
half of the prisoners, while in Richmond, controversies would arise 
between him and the Commissary-General, which were submitted 
to me by them in person for my decision, and I was struek by his 
earnestness and zeal in claiming the fullest supplies the law of the 
Confederacy allowed or gave color of claim to. This law required 
prisoners to have the allowance provided for our own soldiers in the 
field, and constituted the guide to the settlement of such questions. 
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Strict injunctions were invariably given from the Department for the 
observance of this law, both then and afterwards, in the South, and no 
departure was to be tolerated from it except under the direst straits 
of self-defence. Your father was ever resolved, as far as his authority 
allowed, to act upon and enforce the rule in behalf of the prisoners. 
* When sent South I know he was most solicitous in regard to all 
wrangements for salubrity and convenience of location for the mili 
tary prisons, and for all means that could facilitate the supplies and 
comforts of the prisoners, and promote their health and preserva- 
tio. . . James A. Suppon.” 


‘* MONTREAL, 20 June, 1867. 
“My Dear Sin: . . . I have never doubted that all had been 
done for the comfort and preservation of the prisoners at Anderson- 
ville that the circumstances rendered possible. (General Winder I 
had known, from my first entrance into the United States Army, as a 
gallant soldier and an honorable gentleman. Cruelty to those in his 
power, defenceless and sick men, was inconsistent with the character 
of either a soldier or a gentleman. I was always therefore confident 
that the charge was unjustly imputed. . . . The efforts made to 
exchange the prisoners may be found in the published reports of our 
Commissioner of Exchanges, and they were referred to in several of 
my messages to the Confederate Congress. They show the anxiety 
felt on our part to relieve the captives, on both sides, of the sufferings 
incident to imprisonment, and how that humane purpose was ob- 
structed by the enemy, in disregard of the cartel which was agreed 
upon... Jerrerson Davis. 
“To R. R. Srevenson, Stewiacke, N.S.” 


‘* ALEXANDRIA, VA., 9 July, 1871. 

“Dear Sir: . . . ITean, however, with perfect truth, declare as 
my conviction that General Winder, who had the control of the 
Northern prisoners, was an honest, upright, and humane gentleman, 
and as such I had known him for many years. He had the reputa- 
tion in the Confederacy of treating the prisoners confided to his 
general supervision with great kindness and consideration, and fully 
possessed the confidence of the Government, which would not have 
been the case had he adopted a different course of action toward 
them ; and this was exemplified by his assignment to Andersonville 
by special direction of the President. Both the President and Secre- 
tary of War always manifested great anxiety that the prisoners should 
be kindly treated and amply provided with food, to the extent of our 
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means, and they both used their best means and exertions to these 
ends. . . S. Cooper. 
“To R. R. Srevenson, Stewiacke, N.S.” 


** ALEXANDRIA, April 3, 1568. 
“My Dear Caprars: . . . The entry (in my journal, Jan. 9, 
1865) is substantially as follows : ‘In pursuance of orders I addressed 
a letter to General Winder requesting him to turn over thirty Federal 
prisoners to Major Hottle, Quartermaster, for the purpose of taking 
out sub-terra shells and torpedoes from the cuts in the West Point 
& Atlanta Railroad. Shortly afterward I received from General 
Winder a reply, stating that he could not comply with the request, as 
it would not only violate the orders of the War Department, but 

would be in contravention of the laws and usages of war. ; 
“ GrorcEe W. Brent.” 


General Winder arrived at Andersonville on June 17, 1864, and 
found gangrene and scurvy existing, and on the 20th of that month 
recommended that the prisoners should be removed as soon as pos- 
sible to other posts. He received orders to remove the prisoners to 
Millen and other points suitable for their safety and health as soon 
as the necessary arrangements could be made. 

The want of transportation and the insufficiency of guards produced 
occasional delays in the removal of prisoners; but on the last of Sep- 
tember the number had been reduced from twenty or thirty thousand 
to about five thousand, who were too ill for transportation. General 
Winder had, in the meantime, recommended that agents should be 
employed to procure vegetables; these and all other suggestions for 
the comfort of the prisoners were sanctioned by the Executive De- 
partment at Richmond. 

Much more might be added, but the foregoing is believed to be 
enough to refute the charges made against General Winder of cruelty 
to prisoners. 

Let us now consider the conduct of the unhappy victim, Captain 
Henry Wirz, and the proceedings by which he was condemned and 
executed. From such information as I possess he was a native of 
Switzerland, was a physician, and practising his profession in Western 
Louisiana in 1861; he entered the Confederate army at the beginning 
of the war, and in the battle of Manassas his arm was broken, so that 
he remained a cripple permanently. General Winder, who had op- 
portunities to know him while employed at the Libby prison in Rich- 
mond, selected him for superintendent of the prison at Andersonville. 
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Whether his conduct there justified the selection let the testimony of 
competent, unimpeachable witnesses determine. The eminent scien- 
tist and physician, Dr. Joseph Jones, of New Orleans, was, in August, 
1864, ordered to inspect and report on Andersonville prison. In the 
prosecution of Wirz garbled extracts were read to criminate the of- 
ficers in charge. Dr. Jones has published his full report, so as “ to 
place all the facts before the public, who have already had access to 
certain selected facts.” After discussing the physical and pathological 
causes of the fatality at Andersonville, he wrote, as published, to Gen- 
eral B. H. Hill, on January 17, 1886 : 

“In accordance with the direction of Dr. Samuel Preston Moore, 
formerly Surgeon-General, C. S. A., I instituted, during the months 
of August and September, 1864, a series of investigations on the dis- 
eases of the Federal prisoners confined in Camp Sumter, Anderson- 
ville, Ga. 

“In justice to myself, as well as to those most nearly connected with 
this investigation, I would respectfully call the attention of Colonel 
Chipman, Judge Advocate, U. S. A., to the faet that the matter, which 
is surrendered in obedience to the demands of a power from which 
there is no appeal, was prepared solely for the consideration of the 
Surgeon-General, C. 8. A., and was designed to promote the cause of 
humanity, and to advance tie interests of the medical profession. 

“On May 21, 1861, it was enacted by the Congress of the Confederate 
States of America, ‘That all prisoners of war taken, whether on land 
or sea, during the pending hostilities with the United States, should 
be transferred by the captors, from time to time, as often as conven- 
ient, to the Department of War; and it should be the duty of the 
Secretary of War, with the approval of the President, to issue such 
instructions to the Quartermaster-General and his subordinates as 
shall provide for the safe custody and sustenance of prisoners of war : 
and the rations furnished prisoners of war shall be the same in quan- 
tity and quality as those furnished enlisted men in the army of the 
Confederacy.’ 

* According to General Orders, No. 159, Adjutant and Inspector- 
General's Office, ‘ Hospitals for prisoners of war are placed on the 
same footing as other Confederate States’ hospitals, in all respects, 
and will be managed accordingly.’ 

“The Federal prisoners were removed to Southwestern Georgia in 
the early part of 1864, not only to secure a place of confinement more 
remote from Richmond and other large towns, from the operations of 
the United States forces, but also ‘to secure a more abundant and 
easy supply of food.’ 
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‘As far as my experience extends, no person who had been reared 
on wheat bread, and who was held in captivity for any length of time, 
could retain his health and escape either scurvy or diarrhcea, if con- 
fined to the Confederate ration (issued to the soldier in the field and 
hospital) of unbolted corn meal and bacon. The large armies of the 
Confederacy suffered more than once from scurvy, and, as the war 
progressed, secondary hemorrhage and hospital gangrene became 
fearfully prevalent from the deteriorated condition of the systems of 
the troops, dependent on the prolonged use of salt meat. And but 
for the extra supplies received from home and from the various State 
benevolent institutions, scurvy and diarrhoea and dysentery would 
have been still further prevalent. 

“A similar statement has been made by Dr. Austin Flint, Jr., in his 
recent work on the ‘Physiology of Man.’ 

“Tt was clearly demonstrated in my report that diarrhea, dysentery, 
scurvy, and hospital gangrene were the diseases which caused the 
mortality at Andersonville. And it was still further shown that this 
mortality was referable in no appreciable degree to either the char- 
acter of the soil, or waters, or the conditions of climate. 

“The effects of salt meats and farinaceous food, without vegetables, 
were manifest in the great prevalence of scurvy. The scorbutic con- 
dition, thus induced, modified the course of every disease, poisoned 
every wound, however slight, and lay at the foundation of those ob- 
stinate and exhaustive diarrhoeas and dysenteries which swept off 
thousands of these unfortunate men.” 

General I. D. Imboden, being for the time incapacitated for active 
service, was, in the autumn of 1864, on the recommendation of Gen- 
eral R. E. Lee, to whom he was personally known, directed to report 
for duty to General Winder, whose head-quarters were then at Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 

In the “ Southern Historical Papers,” volume on the “Treatment of 
Prisoners during the War,” p. 187 and following, is the letter from 
General Imboden, written in 1876, and from which the following ex- 
tracts are offered : 

“Tnow proceed to give you a simple historical narrative of facts, 
within my personal knowledge, that I believe have never been pub- 
lished, although at the request of Judge Robert Ould, of this city, 
who was Confederate Commissioner for the Exchange of Prisoners, 
I wrote them in 1866, and furnished the MS. to a reporter of the 
New York Herald. But the statement never appeared in that jour- 


nal, for the reason assigned by the reporter, that the conductors of 
the Herald deemed the time inopportune for such publication. My 
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MS. was retained by them, and I have never heard of it since. 
. . » Colonel Bondurant’s report on the Andersonvilie prison, 
taken in connection with written applications from Capt. Wirz, which 
I had received, suggesting measures for the amelioration of the 
condition of the prisoners, strongly endorsed and approved by Col. 
Gibbs, an old United States Army officer, a cultivated, urbane and 
humane gentleman, commanding the post, made it apparent to my 
mind that I ought to make a personal examination into its condi- 
tion. . . . At the time of my inspection there was a good deal 
of sickness among the prisoners, but not a large percentage of mor- 
tality. Our medical officers, even with their scanty pharmacopeeia, 
gave equal attention to sick friends and enemies, to guard and to pris- 
oners alike. . . . Bad as was the physical condition of the pris- 
oners, their mental depression was worse, and perhaps more fatal. 
Thousands of them collected around me in the prison, and begged 
me to tell them whether there was any hope of release by an ex- 
change of prisoners. Sometime before that, President Davis had per- 
mitted three of the Andersonville prisoners to go to Washington to 
try and change the determination of their Government and procure a 
resumption of exchanges. The prisoners knew of the failure of this 
mission when I was at Andersonville, and the effect was to plunge 
the great majority of them into the deepest melancholy, home-sick- 
ness, and despondency. They believed their confinement would con- 
tinue until the end of the war, and many of them looked upon that 
as a period so indefinite and remote that they believed that they would 
die of their sufferings before the day of release came. . . . I 
have already alluded to Captain Wirz’s recommendation to put up 
more shelter. I ordered it, and thereafter, daily, a hundred or more 
prisoners were paroled and set to work in the neighboring forest. In 
the course of a fortnight comfortable log-houses, with floors and good 
chimneys—for which the prisoners made and burnt the brick—were 
erected for twelve or fifteen hundred men, and were occupied by 
those in feeble health, who were withdrawn from the large stockade, 
and separated from the mass of prisoners. This same man (Captain 
Wirz), who was tried and hung as a murderer, warmly urged the 
establishmc ut of a tannery and shoemaker’s shop, informing me that 
there were many men among the prisoners | skilled in these trades, 
and that some of them knew a process of very rapidly converting 
hides into tolerably good leather. There were thousands of hides at 
Andersonville, from the young cattle butchered during the previous 
summer and fall, whilst the country yet contained such animals. 

. . Atew weeks later many of the barefooted prisoners were 
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supplied with rough, but comfortable shoes. . . . Another sug- 
gestion came from the medical staff of the post, that I ordered to be 


at once put into practice : it was to brew corn beer for those suffer- 


ing from scorbutie taint. The corn meal—or even whole corn—be- 
ing scalded in hot water and a mash made of it, a little yeast was 
added to promote fermentation, and in a few days a sharp, acid bey- 
erage was produced, by no means unpalatable, and very wholesome. 
Captain Wirz entered warmly into this enterprise. I mention these 
facts to show that he was not the monster he was afterward repre- 
sented to be, when his blood was called for by infuriate fanaticism. 
I would have proved these facts if I had been permitted to testify on 
his trial, after I was summoned before the court by the United States, 
and have substantiated them by the records of the prison and of my 
own head-quarters. . . . My personal acquaintance with Captain 
Wirz was very slight, but the facts I have alluded to satisfied me that 
he was a humane man, and was selected asa victim to the bloody 
Moloch of 1865. . . . The Federal Government remaining deaf 
to all appeals for exchange of prisoners, it was manifest that the in- 
carceration of their captured soldiers could no longer be of any pos- 
sible advantage to us, since to relieve their sufferings that govern- 
ment would take no step, if it involved a similar release of our men 
in their hands. Indeed, it was manifest that they looked upon it as 
an advantage to them and an injury to us to have their prisoners in 
our hands to eat our little remaining substance. In view of all these 
facts and considerations, Generals Cobb and Pillow and I were of 
one mind, that the best thing that could be done was, without further 
efforts, to get instructions from Richmond, to make arrangements to 
send off all the prisoners we had at Eufala and Andersonville to the 
nearest accessible Federal post, and having paroled them not to bear 
arms until regularly exchanged, to deliver them unconditionally, sim- 
ply taking a receipt on descriptive rolls of the men thus turned over. 
. . + Finding that the prisoners could be sent from Anderson- 
ville by rail to the Chattahoochee, thence down that river to Florida, 
near Quincy, and from Quincy by rail to Jacksonville, within a day’s 
march of St. Augustine, it was resolved to open communication with 
the Federal commander at the latter place. With that view, some- 
where about the middle of March, Captain Rutherford, an intelligent 
and energetic ofticer, was sent to St. Augustine. A few days after his 
departure for Florida, he telegraphed from Jacksonville, ‘Send on 
the prisoners.’ He had, as he subsequently reported, arranged with 
the Federal authorities to receive them. At once all were ordered 
to be sent forward who were able to bear the journey. Three days’ 
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cooked rations were prepared, and so beneficial to health was the re- 
vival of the spirits of these men by the prospect of once more being 


at liberty, that I believe all but twelve or fifteen reported themselves 
able to go, and did go. The number sent was over six thousand. 
Only enough officers and men of the guard went along to keep the 
prisoners together, preserve order, and facilitate their transporta- 
tion. To my amazement the officer commanding the escort tele- 
craphed back from Jacksonville that the Federal commandant at 
St. Augustine refused to receive and receipt for the prisoners till he 
could hear from General Grant, who was then in front of Petersburg, 
Va., and with whom he could only communicate by sea along the 
coast, and asking my instructions under the circumstances. . . . 
The real cause of all the protracted sufferings of prisoners, North and 
South, is directly due to the inhuman refusal of the Federal Govern- 
ment to exchange prisoners of war, a policy that we see, from the 
facts herein stated, was carried so far as to induce a commanding offi- 
cer at St. Augustine to refuse even to receive and acknowledge that 
he had received over six thousand men of his own side, tendered to 
him unconditionally, from that prison in the South which, above all 
others, they charged to have been the scene of unusual suffer- 

Confirmatory of this are the following resolutions, adopted at Sa- 
vannah on September 23, 1864, by the prisoners who had been sent 
from Andersonville, as elsewhere described. (See ‘‘ Historical Society 
Papers,” volume on “Treatment of Prisoners during the War,” pp. 
184, 185.) 


“ Resolved, That while allowing the Confederate Government all 
due praise for the attention paid to the prisoners, numbers of our 
men are consigned to early graves, ete. 

“ Resolved, That ten thousand of our brave comrades have de- 
scended into untimely graves, caused by difference in climate, food, 
ete. And whereas these difficulties still remain, we would declare our 
firm belief that unless we are speedily exchanged we have no other 
alternative but to share the same lamentable fate of our comrades 

. . Must this thing still goon? Isthere no hope? . . . 

* [esolved, . . . We have suffered patiently, and are still will- 
ing to suffer, if by so doing we can benefit the country ; but we most. 
respectfully beg leave to say that we are not willing to suffer to fur- 
ther the ends of any party or clique, to the detriment of our families 
and our country. (Signed) Braptey, 

* Chairman of Committee in behalf of Prisoners.” 
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Whoso shall reject their declaration, and insist, despite this and all 
other competent evidence, that the lamented deaths were the result 
of Confederate cruelty, must be given over to believe a calumny. 

In September, 1864, the prisoners, except about five thousand, not 
able to bear transportation, were removed from Andersonville, and it 
virtually ceased to be a post for the reception of prisoners. 

“Captain Henry Wirz had the same control over the discipline of 
the hospital that he had formerly held over the prison ; Surgeon R. R. 
Stevenson was placed in chief control of the Medical Department, with 
some thirty assistant surgeons and contract doctors. The process of 
renovating the post was now pushed on with vigor and rapidity, con- 
sidering the small force and limited means at the command of Captain 
Wirz. Ina short time the whole premises were in a much improved 
condition, and the chances of the sick were growing more hopeful. 
At one time it had been thought by the medical officers of the post 
that nearly all the infected would die, but by the use of vegetables in 
such quantities as could be procured, and an acid beer made from 
corn meal and sorghum molasses, the death-rate fell from about three 
thousand, in August, to one hundred and sixty for the month of De- 
cember. . . . 

“The dead were buried about half a mile to the northwest of the 
prison. They were placed side by side in long trenches, and well 
covered up. Each grave was carefully marked by a stake bearing a 
number corresponding with that on the hospital register, which gave 
the name, rank, regiment, company, date of death, and disease of the 
patient. . . . Atone time there were nearly eight thousand sick 
in the prison and hospital, and the mortality was very great notwith- 
standing all possible efforts to check itsravages. The greatest difficulty 
was experienced in procuring medicines and antiscorbutics. These 
were made contraband by order of the Federal Government. . . 
The guards on duty here were similarly affected with gangrene and 
seurvy. Captain Wirz had gangrene in an old wound which he had 
received in the battle of Manassas, in 1861, and was absent from the 
post some four weeks on surgeon’s certifieate.* General Winder had 
gangrene of the face, and was forbidden by his surgeon, I. H. White, 
to go inside the stockade. . . . For a period of some three 
months (July, August, and September, 1864) Captain Wirz and the 
few faithful medical officers of the post were engaged night and day 
in ministering to the wants of the sick and dying, and caring for the 

* In his trial, certain Federal witnesses swore to his killing certain prisoners 


in August, 1864, when he (Wirz) was actually absent on sick leave in Augusta, 
Ga., at the time. 
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dead. So arduous were their duties that many of the medical officers 
were taken sick and had to abandon the post” (pp. 25, 27, 28, 29, 
Stevenson). 

The New York Daily News of August 9, 1865, contained a letter 
signed “M. S. H.,” which is reputed to have been written by an 
officer of General Sheridan’s staff. I have no personal knowledge of 
the writer, but I think no one can read the letter, to be found at page 
138 and following of ‘‘ The Southern Side ; or, Andersonville Prison,” 
by R. R. Stevenson, without being struck with the manhood of the 
narrator, and feeling a conviction that he is one to be relied on in any 
conflict between truth and popular clamor. Want of space restricts 
me to brief extracts. He writes: 

“ Having been for several months an inmate of the stockade at 
Andersonville, I propose herein to consider, in the first place, the 
causes of the excessive mortality there, and secondly, how much of its 
frightful suffering is justly chargeable to Captain Wirz. . . . The 
mortality at Andersonville resulted, mainly, from the following causes: 
1, Want of food; 2, want of shelter; 3, want of medical attendance 
and hospital diet ; 4, causes of a purely local nature, coupled with the 
moral degradation exhibited by the prisoners themselves. By the 
want of proper food I mean the dietary scale was neither of the kind 
nor quality to which most of the prisoners had been accustomed. Still, 
it was the ordinary diet of the Confederate army, and they had noth- 
ing else to give us. Thousands of the prisoners had never eaten bread 
made of corn meal, or any preparation of it whatever ; and with those 
its use commonly resulted in diarrheea, which, aggravated by the exces- 
sive use of water, generally in a few days became chronic. Everyone 
knows the difficulty of treating this disease, even under the most favor- 
able circumstances. At first the meal was issued uncooked and the 
prisoners allowed to go out of the stockade under guard, in squads, to 
collect fuel. This privilege was accorded with the understanding that 
an escape would not be attempted. In a short time, however, Captain 
Wirz was compelled to withdraw the favor, for it was evident that no 
reliance could be placed in the promises of our men. . . . But 
the cooks were our own men, liberated from the stockade for this spe- 
cial duty, on parole, and receiving therefor an extra ration and the lib- 
erty of tle entire post, besides other privileges. . . . As for the 
quantity of food, I know that until Generals Sherman and Kilpatrick 
destroyed the railroad communications of the South, the ration, as 
issued by the post commissary, was nearly, if not equal to that of 
our guards. . . . Many of our men were taken in battle, their 
baggage generally at the rear. Others, too feeble or indolent to 
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~ carry their blankets or knapsacks, threw them away. . . . When 


asked how they lost their clothing they almost invariably replied, 
‘ The rebs stripped me.’ All of these houseless and naked men were 
blistered by the sun and chilled by the dews. These were the men 
who waited for the dead at the gates, and stripped every corpse to 
positive nudity, whenever the immediate friends or comrades of the 
deceased rejected the loathsome rags. These are they whose por- 
traitures have filled our pictorials, and upon whose testimony of suf- 
fering and starvation the conviction of Captain Wirz will be sought ; 
and whose vindictiveness, now in the hour of the triumph to which 
they contributed little or nothing, is only equalled by their total want 
of magnanimity, manhood, and self- control while prisoners. 

The principal ailments were chronic diarrhoea, dropsy, gangrene, and 
scurvy ; of the first three, probably four-fifths of the patients died. 
The treatment for scurvy was somewhat more successful ; and wouid 
have been still more so had not these same hospital attendants exhib- 
ited all the demoniacal cruelty which is now so eagerly attributed to 
Captain Wirz. . . . When the sick were brought out every 

morning to fill the places of those whose death had made room for 
them, a . general scramble would ensue among the nurses to secure 
those who would probably give the least trouble. Very expert judges, 
too, were these nurses of the probable amount of plunder a patient 
would yield, either before or after death. . . . All that the phy- 
sician could do was merely an approximation to the proper treat- 
ment. The stringency of the blockade (medicines and hospital 
supplies being contraband of war) was such that drugs were not 
procurable. . . . The local peculiarities of Andersonville were not 
of themselves of a character to induce any excessive mortality. The 
spot was selected mainly with a view to its salubrity, and such is 
abundantly proved by the fact that very few of our men who were out 
on parole died. . . . Ihave known our men volunteer*to accom- 
pany the hounds and bring back our fugitives. Should these men 
receive an honorable discharge, and Captain Wirz be convicted and 
sentenced to an infamous punishment? Is he to be held responsible 
for the deaths in hospital, when our men, deputed and paid to nurse 
the sick, more than neglected their duty? And because our own 
men, scoffing at every prudential consideration of cleanliness, wilfully 
neglected every precaution which would conduce to their health, is 
he to be held up to the world as a murderer of hitherto unknown 
magnitude? I trust not. Iu our national heraldry I see an olive 
branch for the conquered, not a hangman's noose. Believe me, sir, 
Ihave no personal interest or object in making this statement or 
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appeal. I never spoke to Captain Wirz norhe tome. . . . M.S. 
H.” (pp. 138-144, Stevenson). 

Poor Wirz, upon whom was devolved the most laborious and 
thankless task of preserving order among the crowded, uncomfortable 
mass of prisoners at Andersonville, without adequate force to pre- 
serve proper police, or means to provide for their health and comfort, 
became at last the victim of a misdirected popular clamor. Arrested 
while under the protection of a parole, tried in time of peace by a 
military commission of officers in a service to which he did not be- 
long, denied the favorable testimony of those who came, and sub- 
penas for other witnesses of like’character—without these ordinary 
means, granted to the accused in all civilized countries, he died a 
martyr to conscientious adherence to truth. 

A venerable and venerated priest, Father Wheelan, of Savannah, Ga., 
visited me in prison and there told me that, hearing of the great mor- 
tality among the prisoners at Andersonville, he went there to console 
the sick, to shrive the dying, and to perform the offices for the dead. 
He said he was daily in the stockade and in the hospital, frequently 
met Captain Wirz, whom he described as an irritable but kind-hearted 
man, especially toward the sick. In regard to the food, he said it was 
neither good nor abundant, but added that he drew only the daily 
ration and subsisted upon it. In reference to the report that Captain 
Wirz beat the prisoners, he said it was certainly unjust, because his 
right shoulder had been broken, and if he had the will he had not 
the power to strike. 

When Captain Wirz was under trial, Father Wheelan went to Wash- 
ington as a witness. He said that upon his arrival the prosecuting 
attorney asked him what he knew about the case, and after he had 
told all his observations at the prison he was informed that he was 
not further wanted and could go home. Colonel Robert Ould was 
another of the cases where witnesses for the defence were dismissed by 
the prosecution without being allowed to testify. Colonel Ould wrote : 

“T was named by poor Wirz as a witness in his behalf. The sum- 
mons was issued by Chipman, the Judge Advocate of the Military 
Court. Lobeyed the summons, and was in attendance upon the Court 
for some tendays. The investigation had taken a wide range as to 
the conduet of the Confederate and Federal Governments in the mat- 
ter of the treatment of prisoners, and I thought the time had come 
when I eould put before the world these humane offers of the Con- 
federate authorities, and the manner in which they had been treated. 
I so expressed myself more than once—perhaps too publicly. But it 
was a vain thought. 
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‘“‘Early in the morning of the day on which I expected to give my 
testimony I received a note requiring me to surrender my subpcena. 
I refused, as it was my protection in Washington. Without it the 
doors of the Old Capitol Prison might have opened and closed upon 
me. I engaged, however, to appear before the court, and I did so 
the same morning. I still refused to surrender my subpoena, and 
thereupon the Judge Advocate endorsed upon it these words : ‘The 
within subpoena is hereby revoked ; the person named is discharged 
from further attendance ’” (‘Southern Hist. Papers,” pp. 130-31). 

General R. H. Chilton, of the Confederate Adjutant-General’s 
Department, on account of misrepresentations in regard to Ander- 
sonville, on September 28, 1875, published a reply from which I 
extract a paragraph and ask attention to the personal reference to 
Captain Wirz : 

* Colonel Chandler's testimony that Mr. Davis was not aware of the 
existence of his report is on the records (or should be) of the Mrs. 
Surratt court-martial ; which, by the by, sentenced to death Captain 
Wirz, the only officer mentioned favorably in that report as doing 
all that a subordinate could do to improve the condition of the pris- 
oners. Colonel Chandler informed me that he was called before 
that court and asked one question, viz.: If it was possible that so im- 
portant a report as his should not have been brought to the notice 
of the President? He replied that he had every reason to know that 
it was not. No other question was asked. That court was evidently 
anxious to implicate Mr. Davis. Its failure to make a case when the 
feeling against him was at its greatest heat should exonerate him 
from all such charges. 

“T send with this a letter from Colonel Ould, recently received, 
which, relating more generally to the subject of Federal prisoners, 
you are at liberty to publish. 

* Respectfully, yours, 
R. H. 


Major R. B. Winder, M.D., and Dean of the Baltimore Dental Col- 
lege, was a prisoner in the Capitol of Washington at the time of 
Captain Wirz’s confinement there. A statement of his in regard to an 
event which occurred the evening before the execution of Wirz has 
been widely published. I therefore make but a brief extract from it : 

“A night or two before Wirz’ execution, early in the evening, I saw 
several male individuals (looking like gentlemen) pass into Wirz’ cell. 
I was naturally on the gui vive to know the meaning of this unusual 
visitation, and was hoping, and expecting too, that it might be a re- 
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prieve—for even at that time I was not prepared to believe that so 
foul a judicial murder would be perpetrated. I think—indeed, I am 
quite certain—there were three of them. Wirz came to hisdoor, which 
was immediately opposite to mine, and I gave him a look of inquiry, 
which was at once understood. He said: ‘These men have just 
offered me my liberty if I will testify against Mr. Davis, and crimi- 
nate him with the charges against the Andersonville Prison ; I told 
them that I could not do this, as I neither knew Mr. Davis personally, 
officially, or socially, but if they expected with the offer of my miser- 
able life to purchase me to treason and treachery to the South, they 
had undervalued me.’ I asked him if he knew who the parties were. 
He said, ‘No,’ and that they had refused to tell him who they were, 
but assured him that they had full power to do whatever they might 
promise.” 

We are informed by the brave and faithful counsel of Wirz, Louis 
Schade, Esq., that ‘on the same evening some parties came to the 
confessor of Wirz, Rev. Father Boyle, and also to me, one of them 
informing me that a high Cabinet officer wished to assure Wirz that 
if he would implicate Jefferson Davis with the atrocities committed at 
Andersonvilie, his sentence would be commuted. He, the messenger, 
or whoever he was, requested me to inform Wirz of this. In pres- 
ence of Father Boyle I told Wirz, next morning, what had happened. 
The Captain simply and quietly replied: ‘Mr. Schade, you know 
that I have always told you that I do not know anything about Jeffer- 
son Davis. He had no connection with me as to what was done at 
Andersonville. If I knew anything of him I would not become a 
traitor against him, or anybody else, even to save my life.’ He like- 
wise denied that he had made any statement whatever to General 
Baker. Thus ended the attempt to suborn Captain Wirz against 
Jefferson Davis. That alone shows what a man he was. How many 
of his defamers would have done the same? With his wounded arm 
in a sling, the poor paroled prisoner mounted, two hours later, the 
seaffold. His last words were that he died innocent.” 

In answer to an inquiry addressed by me to the Reverend Father 
Boyle, I received the letter of which the following is a copy : 


‘“ WASHINGTON, D. C., October 10, 1880. 


“Hon. Jerrerson Davis. 

“ Dear Sir: Absence from the city, and the desire since my return 
to obtain information on the subject of your letter, have delayed my 
answer. I have not succeeded in the latter purpose. But I know 
that on the evening before the day of the execution of Major Wirz a 
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man visited me, on the part of a Cabinet officer, to inform me that 
Major Wirz would be pardoned if he would implicate Jefferson Davis 
in the cruelties at Andersonville. No names were given by this em- 
issary, and, upon my refusing to take any action in the matter, he went 
to Mr. Louis Schade, counsel for Major Wirz, with the same purpose 
and with a like result. . 

* When I visited Major Wirz the next morning he told me that the 
sine proposal had been made to him and had been rejected with scorn. 
The Major was very indignant, and said that while he was innocent 
of the charges for which he was about to suffer death, he would not 
purchase his liberty by perjury and a crime such as was made the 
condition of his freedom. 

“T attended the Major to the scaffold, and he died in the peace of 
God and praying for his enemies. I know that he was indeed innocent 
of all the cruel charges on which his life was sworn away, and I was 
edified by the Christian spirit in which he submitted to his perse- 
cutors. * Yours very truly, 

E. Boye.” 


These witnesses were men of high character and intelligence, of 
whom it could not be pretended that they were in any manner con- 
nected with the charges under consideration, or otherwise of doubtful 
credibility. Could as much be said in behalf of the witnesses for the 
prosecution? Was a prisoner who violated his parole and was capt- 
ured a proper accuser of the subaltern whose duty it was to prevent 
his escape, and, not having a sufficient guard for that purpose, em- 
ployed dogs to track the fugitive ? 

A few words will suffice for the bloodhound horror. Since the war 
I have been informed that there was not one bloodhound at Ander- 
sonville prison, but some deer- or fox-hounds were kept to follow pris- 
oners, who, when paroled for voluntary service, broke faith and fled. 
When time shall have softened passion and prejudice, when reason 
shail have stripped the mask from misrepresentation, then justice. 
holding eveuly her scales, will require much of past censure and 
praise to change places. 

JevFERSON Davis. 


[Zo be concluded in the next number.) 
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Wuen Caleb Bridgeway went to Minnesota, several years before the 
war, to locate a hdmestead and grow up with the country, he had 
been greatly aided by a loan of a few hundred dollars from his friend 
Horace Mayzie. Horace was repaid within a very few years, for 
Caleb was one of those clear-sighted, energetic fellows who succeed 
at almost everything they undertake ; indeed, he was so “ fore- 
handed,” three years after the loan was made, as to send with his final 
payment a handsome set of silver to the lady who, Horace had 
written, was about to become Mrs. Mayzie. After the wedding, let- 
ters between the two were exchanged at long intervals, and when by 
chance they both, travelling, met one day in Chicago, it flashed upon 
the Westerner that his old friend, who, as usual, was exquisitely 
dressed, was somewhat ashamed of the roughly clad, loud-spoken 
speculator and banker. 

Caleb went home with a sore spot in his heart ; he wrote no more 
letters, for Horace was still his debtor in this respect. Yet he re- 
mained bravely loyal in spirit to the man whose service to him had 
been so great, and he never met a New Yorker without asking about 
Horace Mayzie ; that he got information from only about one man in 
fifty did not discourage him in the least, but his heart sank a little, 
as the years went on, to find fewer and fewer men who knew his old 
friend. 

Meanwhile Caleb prospered mightily ; he not only grew with his 
State, but ahead of it, until he became a millionaire by courtesy, and 
apparently merited his title. Money was scarce in his State, but cer- 
tainly he owned much property. He married a woman who taught 
him to look the equal of his position, and finally, partly to please his 
wife and partly to further a little job of his own, he consented to 
run for Congress from a district in which no one dafed oppose him. 

Before going to Washington, however, he went to New York, hop- 
ing to resume the old friendly relations with Mayzie. He had be- 
come worldly wise enough to admit that, after all, perhaps, Horace, 
who always had attached great importance to dress and address, was 
not entirely to be blamed for gently snubbing a man who never then 
wore polished shoes and clean-shaven cheeks except on Sundays. 
Now things would be different ; Caleb dressed in as good taste as 
any business man in the East, and his wife had given him some prac- 
tical instructions in carriage and manners for which he was pro- 
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foundly grateful, though they were very like some he had ignored 


when offered by his own mother, thirty years before. Besides, there 
was his newly engraved card, with the letters ‘“M.C.” under his 
name. Horace had never been to Congress, or Caleb would have 
known of it. When they were boys together, Horace had always 
longed to become acquainted with men of prominence. How many 
men could be more prominent than a Congressman? Caleb did not 
wish his old friend any humiliation, but he could not repress a gentle 
chuckle as he imagined how Horace would look on reading that 
card. 

With the air of a man whose foot was once more on his native 


heath, Caleb no sooner reached New York than he hurried through 
the well-remembered streets to the district dominated by the leather- 
trade, of which Horace and his father had been members. A strange 
name was over the door of the old building, which otherwise was 


unchanged. 


“Where have Mayzie & Son moved to?” Caleb asked of a ro- 
tund gentleman in the office. 

The gentleman looked astonished, then thoughtful, and replied : 

heaven, I hope.” 

“What ?” exclaimed Caleb, loosing his hold of the ‘ M.C.” card, 
which had been in his fingers, hidden by his overcoat pocket, for ten 
minutes; bad as that ?” 

* Bad! What better place could you ask for them, my friend?” 
inquired the proprietor. 

“True,” murmured Caleb. ‘I didn’t mean it in that light. They 
were old friends of mine—or the son was—and I supposed him still 


alive,” 


*H’m—too bad. Horace was my friend, too. Good fellow—no 
better man made. Always ready to oblige a friend; at last he 
obliged one too many, and down he came. and the firm came down 
with him. Never got up again.” 

“Why, confotnd him!” exclaimed Caleb, “why didn’t he say 
something ? He knew where to get money.” 

“Indeed ?” responded the merchant. 

**He could have called on me for anything he wanted,” continued 
Caleb, fumbling in his pocket for a card—this time it was one in- 
scribed * President of the Bridgeway National Bank.” 

“ Won't you walk in, sir?” asked the leather-dealer, after looking 
at the proffered card. 

“Thank you, I guess not. I’m afraid I should see ghosts. Poor 
Horace! Why didn’t he write to me of the fix he was in? I owed my 
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start in business to him, and he knew how grateful I was. Did he 
leave his family well fixed ?” 

“Tm afraid not,” sighed the merchant. ‘Put it off when he had 
money, I suppose. They moved, and moved, until their old friends 
lost sight of them.” 


“ Heavens!” exclaimed Caleb, “I must find those people.” 

“Let's look in the directory,” said the dealer. ‘ Mayzie is not a 
very common name. Where is it >—L—M-—here it is—only one of 
the name—Harriet Mayzie, widow, 439 East —th Street. Ah !— 
about as I expected ; the poorest end of a rather poor street.” 

“T'll—be—there within an hour,” said Caleb, penciling the address 
on the back of a letter. ‘* Good-day.” 

Then he hurried out, but returned to remark: ‘‘ Will you be good 
enough to say, any time you hear Horace mentioned, that he might 
have had all the money he needed if he’d only said the word? I 


mean it.” 


“T believe you,” said the merchant. 

Within the hour Caleb was far uptown, and looking at the num- 
bers on some dingy wooden houses which had once been pretty cot- 
tages. His pull at the bell was answered by a slattern, who in reply 
to his request for Mrs. Mayzie snapped out, ‘“ Up-stairs,” and dis- 
appeared. Reaching the second floor, Caleb knocked at one door 
after another. How he longed for a card bearing only his name! At 
length a door opened and a middle-aged woman looked at him in- 
quiringly. 

Mis. Mayzie ?” 

* Yes, sir.” 


“ Horace Mayzie’s widow ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“My name is Bridgeway, of Minnesota. I am an old friend of 
your husband.” 

“Oh, Mx. Bridgeway! I remember your name very well. Do 
come in.” 

Yet the door seemed held against him a few seconds, and he heard 
a rustle of dresses inside. When at last he was admitted he and 
Mrs. Mayzie were alone. 

“‘T've not been in New York before in thirty years,” said Caleb, 
“and I've made it my first business to dook up my dearest friend. I 
hadn’t heard—and I’m awfully sorry.” 

Mrs. Mayzie’s kerchief found its way to her eyes. Caleb could 
think of nothing appropriate to say, so he looked about him. The 
room was neat and by no means bare, but the carpet was worn, and 
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the furniture, while sightly, was old. Evidently the family was not 
suffering, but nothing looked as Horace would have had it in old 
times. 

The silence was becoming awkward when a young woman—quite a 
pretty girl—entered from an adjoining room. 

‘** Agnes, dear,” said Mrs. Mayzie, “this is your father’s old friend 
Mr. Bridgeway, of Minnesota. You must remember having heard us 
talk of him.” 

“Oh, indeed, yes,” said the young woman, effusively, and with a 
pleasant smile, as she offered the visitor her hand, 

Meanwhile two other young women entered, whom Mrs. Mayzie 
addressed as Cora and Helen. 

“Well, Mrs. Mayzie,” said Caleb, bluntly, after looking at the three 
girls a moment, “dear old Horace left you a great deal to be proud 
of.” 

“Yes,” sighed the widow, as the girls looked pleased, ‘‘ whatever 
else I lack, no woman has three better daughters.” 

“Mamma!” protested the girls in chorus. 

“No use to deny it, ladies,” said Caleb, gallantly, “to anyone 
who knew your father.” 

Then he began to talk of Horace, rightly supposing the subject 
interesting, and rapidly told one story after another to his friend's 
credit. In the meantime he was carefully studying the family, and 
talking against time while he was forming conclusions. Time flew 
rapidly ; the gas was lighted, and still the visitor remained. Inci- 
dentally he learned that the eldest daughter, who looked tired, taught 
school, and that the others did nothing in particular. Later in the 
evening a young man called, and Caleb suddenly realized that it was 
night and that he had kept the family from their supper, so he 
departed abruptly, first asking permission to call on Mrs. Mayzie 
next day, for a talk about her late husband’s affairs and inten- 
tions. 

No sooner was he out of the house than Caleb, after the manner 
of men who have lived much in sparsely settled countries, began 
muttering rapidly to himself. 

“Poor as poverty!—that’s plain enough to see. They're all of 
them living, I suppose, on the earnings of that daughter who teaches. 
Poor thing, how tired she looked! She doesn’t get much pay, either, 
unless teachers are better treated in New York than elsewhere. Liv- 
ing on one floor of a house! That was considered the bottom notch 
in New York, even when I was a young fellow! Splendid girls, too— 
dressed as plain as could be, but a good deal of natural style about 
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them—just like Horace. The young men at Bridgeway would go 
wild over them. Wonder if they called that chap a man who came in 
while I was there ?—he looked as if he lived on his self-conceit and 
one meal a day. The idea of a fellow like that making up.to one of 
Horace’s--my Horace’s—daughters. Something must be done for 
that family, Caleb Bridgeway, and you're the man to do it.” 

The new Congressman spent the greater part of the night in formu- 
lating a plan for bettering the condition of his friend’s family. To 
offer anything having the appearauce of charity would be an insult to 
Horace’s memory, but he flattered himself he was smart enough to 
avoid that. When, finally, he retired he murmured to himself: 

“Tt’s bound to work. And how happy they all will be! It will be 
worth all that it will cost, just to see that widow’s face brighten when 
she takes it all in. She’s a superior woman—couldn’t be otherwise, 
if dear old Horace found her the right girl for him to marry. Can't 
hide the marks that poverty has made on her face, though! Thank 
God, those are marks that can be rubbed out of any face, by proper 
treatment.” 

Caleb was so delighted with his new plan that he lay awake half 
the night to think of it, and he awoke early—for a man in New York— 
with the fear that he had overslept the appointed hour. He dressed 
with more than usual care ; his best suit, made to order in Chicago 
for use in Washington, he thought none too good to wear when call- 
ing upon the widow of his best friend. He reached the house several 
moments ahead of time—just early enough to overhear the end of a 
conversation, on the upper floor, between Mrs. Mayzie and a land- 
lord’s agent ; the lady was begging a few days’ delay and the man 
was surly. 

“Let me settle this bill for you, Mrs. Mayzie,” said Caleb, hurry- 
ing up the stairs ; ‘you know I owe you a lot of money.” 

Then he took the man to the front door, payed the sum demanded, 
and solemnly promised the fellow, if he would come West, to either 
teach him how to be mannerly to a lady or to drown him in the 
nearest creek. 

* So sorry you had to overhear an affair of that kind,” murmured 
Mrs. Mayzie, when Caleb rejoined her ; then she sank into a chair and 
averted a distressed face. 

** Don’t mention it, my dear madam,” said Caleb ; “ there’s nobody 
alive, I suppose, who hasn't been annoyed by a collector once in a 
while. Besides, it gives me an opportunity—breaks the ice, so to 
speak, so I can tell you what I’ve been thinking about, in connection 
with my dear oll feiou fumily. Pirst, let me ask voua few pointed 
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questions ; I know you'll forgive me when you know my purpose. 
Did Horace leave you comfortably provided for?” 

“Ah, Mr. Bridgeway,” sighed the widow, “if he had done so you 
would not have heard the humiliating conversation with that—” 

“Just so,” interrupted Caleb, “but I didn’t know but there might 
have been some property which isn’t productive just now.” 

“Nothing remains,” said the widow, “but what is under this 
humble roof.” 

‘**Um—no expectations, from either side of the family?” 

** None whatever.” 

“One question more—I know you'll pardon me for it, for your 
husband and I were dear friends. Are any of your daughters en- 
gaged?” 

“Not one ; the dear girls have not had proper social advantages 
since their father died. Dear Cora was just entering society then, 
but she has been too busy with her school-duties, for some years, to 
keep up her old acquaintances. Besides, as you see, we are not so 
circumstanced as to return any courtesies of our old friends. The 
little society we have now comes entirely through our church con- 
nections ; the dear girls do not lack admirers, but none are such as 
could make them happy.” 

“Then, Mrs. Mayzie,” said Caleb, “let me explain my reason for 
asking all these questions. I should like to take you and your entire 
family to Minnesota.” 

“Oh, Mr. Bridgeway!” Caleb, whose eyes were looking carefully 
for the effect of his words, could not determine whether the lady was 
vexed or pleased, so he said quickly : 

* Don't misunderstand me, please. I don’t suggest it as a charity, 
but an entirely business-like operation. I want to give the family a 
start, just as your dear husband gave me. We are going to have a 
first-class private school in our town” (Caleb had mentally organized 
this educational institution only the night before) ; “I, as president 
of the Board of Trustees, will have the naming of the three teachers 
and their salaries. It will be a thousand dollars a year to your family, 
and TI assure you, Mrs. Mayzie, that a thousand dollars in our town 
goes as far as two or three times as much in New York.” 

“Tt is very kind of you to think of us, I am sure—very kind,” 
said Mrs. Mayzie, but her face was still a puzzle to the visitor. 

What could the trouble be? Was it pride? Perhaps Mrs. Mayzie 
herself might be thinking of changing her name. Or, could it be 
that she disliked the thought of all her daughters becoming teachers? 
* Of one thing I can assure you, my dear madam,” said the astute 
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Caleb, “and that is that your daughters would not be teachers very 
long unless they insisted upon remaining single. Our country is 
full of fine young men, who know good blood when they see it. 
Your charming daughters would have no end of offers.” 

“So kind of you to think so, I am sure,” said Mrs. Mayzie. Then 
she looked thoughtful a moment and continued : 

‘Minnesota is a great way from New York.” 

“ Not now, my dear madam—not now. I came through in about 
forty-eight hours.” A new view of the case came to him suddenly, 
and he went on: “As to the cost of getting there, and of transport- 
ing all your belongings, I have influence enough to get railway passes 
to cover all.” (‘I hope,” he continued to himself, “that she doesn’t 
know about the Interstate Commerce Act.”) 

Mrs. Mayzie mused, and Caleb wondered what could be prevent- 
ing her replying with—well, with the heartiness which he thought” 
such an offer ought to elicit, no matter who might make it. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed ; “‘ stupid of me not to think of mentioning 
it—you'll have no house-rent to trouble you for a year or two. I’m 
putting up a new street of houses, and ‘twill be money in my pocket 
to have such a family occupy the best building of the lot rent-free ; 
that’s the way we boom a new street in the West, you know—offer a 
house rent-free to a first-class family to set the fashion. It not only 
fills all the other houses, but enables a fellow to charge a good deal 
more rent for them. Shrewd trick, isn’t it?” Then he said to him- 
self, “I think I got around that point very neatly, considering how 
short a time I had to think it over in.” 

Mrs. Mayzie remained reticent, and her well-wisher was sorely 
puzzled. Could there possibly be any impropriety in his offer—an 
offer from a man who had loved her husband dearly ? 

“T ought to say further, Mrs. Mayzie,” Caleb continued, “that my 
wife fully approves my plan. She is my partner in all matters, and 
knew, before I left home, of my intentions. I may also say, without 
undue pride, that there is no one in the State who could make you 
acquainted with more pleasant people. She is a woman whom I am 
sure you and your daughters would like.” 

“Tam very sure we would, Mr. Bridgeway,’ 


said Mrs. Mayzie. 


My dear husband used to say that you deserved to marry very well, 
and he was sure you were shrewd enough to do it.” 

“Did Horace say that?” exclaimed Caleb, with manifest delight. 
“T declare my wife shall give his daughters the finest party that our 
town and county ever knew. By the way, my dear madam ”—for 
here another suggestion came to Caleb’s mind—‘“ perhaps I've heen 
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asking you to rely too much on my unsupported word. I may say, 
though, in proof of my ability to do all Isay ’—here the speaker took 
some cards from his pocket-—“ that Iam President of the National 
Bank of our town, and Member of Congress from our district.” 

“Oh, Mr. Bridgeway!” exclaimed the widow, with a look of sur- 
prise and increased interest which pleased her visitor ; ‘‘ of course, I 
need no assurance of your—why, here are the girls.” 

As she spoke, Agnes and Helen entered the room. Caleb arose, 
greeted them, and said, with the conviction that he was saying some- 
thing quite pretty : 

* When those roses bloom in the pure air of my adopted State 

“Mr. Bridgeway has been making a very kind proposition, my dear 
girls,” said the mother, noting the astonishment which the visitor's 
speech was causing. ‘ He wants us all to go to Minnesota to live.” 

“Mercy!” exclaimed Helen, sinking into a chair. 

“ Dear me!” murmured Agnes, resting her hand on the edge of a 
table. 

Caleb moved to where he could see both faces more distinctly. 
To see a flush of pleasure come into the face of a pretty girl is always 
a precious privilege ; it is doubly so to one who himself causes it. 
But the flush did not come ; instead, the girls looked at each other 
oddly. 

“Mr. Bridgeway has most kindly thought of everything,” resumed 
Mrs. Mayzie, in a tone which seemed to the visitor to be apologetic. 
“He proposes to give you all places as teachers, so that you would 
earn a thousand a year between you, give us a new house, rent-free, 
for a year, and provide railway passes for all of us. He also assures 
me that we shall have the entrée of the best society, and that young 
men are numerous and admirable out there. And do you know, my 
dear girls, that your father’s old friend is a bank president and a 
Member of Congress?” 

* But Minnesota!” gasped Agnes. 

* Hundreds of miles even from Chicago,” said Helen. 

* Distances do seem great to Eastern people,” said Caleb. ‘I re- 
member how I used to think of them myself. But now it only takes 
a couple of days to run back and see old friends.” 

“But Minnesota!” exclaimed Agnes again. “Why, mamma, 
don’t you remember what Mr. Barnes told us, that there were scarcely . 
any sidewalks in the West, except in a few cities, and that nearly all 
the houses are lighted with lamps and candles ?” 

“And he said,” remarked Helen, “that ladies actually had to 
carry home their own marketing and groceries,” 
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The visitor began to look surprised—almost stern. Then Agnes 
said : 

‘And Mr. Barnes told me there was absolutely nowhere to go 
evenings.” 

“That is a mistake,” said Bridgeway, with considerable dignity, 
‘so far as our town is concerned. Our literary circle meets every 
week, and it has some very intelligent members. Did it never occur 
to you to wonder what became of all the young people educated in 
the ast? Last winter we had five concerts, one by a company from 
this very city of New York, and there was a theatrical performance 
once in a while, of which our local paper spoke very highly.” 

* You must excuse the dear girls, Mr. Bridgeway,” said the widow, 
who seemed ill at ease. ‘‘ They never have been outside of the city, 
except to run into the country for a day or two in summer, so they 
cannot help looking at everything from a New York standpoint.” 

* Quite naturally,” said Caleb, regaining command of his temper, 
“but—excuse me if I ask plain questions ; I was Horace’s friend, 
you know. I merely wish to ask what good is everything in New 
York if one hasn't the means with which to enjoy it? I know how 
it used to be with me, when I was a young man here, with more 
taste than money ; all that I liked and couldn’t enjoy was a constant 
source of irritation.” 

“But we can enjoy a great deal,” said Agnes, with much spirit. 
“Tt costs nothing for us to go to all the spring and fall openines ; 
we read in the newspapers everything about the theatres aud operas, 
and the doings of society out of town in summer.” 

“Yes,” said Helen, “and we often are begged to go to concerts, 
simply to fill the seats. And how perfectly lovely some of the sing- 
ers are!” Miss Helen could not express her appreciation in words, 
so she gracefully spread her shapely hands, and assumed an expres- 
sion of countenance which Caleb thought simply eestatie. 

“We have seen no less than seven swell weddings in church this 
season,” said Agnes, ‘and, really, twas almost as pleasant as being 
invited guests. To be sure, we could not attend the receptions after- 
ward, but we saw all the people in the church, and just what they 
wore, and the floral decorations, and ee 


* And in less than a month,” interrupted Helen, “we shall see all 
the churches while they are dressed for Christmas. Oh, it will be 
simply lovely!” Again Miss Helen looked ecstatic. 

Caleb was about to ask another question, when Cora, the oldest 
daughter, returned from her day of duty at school, and dropped into 
a chair, as if utterly exhausted. 
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“Cora,” asked Helen, with dancing eyes and a mischievous look, 
* how would you like to go to Minnesota to live ?” 

The weary expression in the teacher's face changed quickly to one { 
\ of resolution as she replied : ‘If it is necessary for me to be buried 
alive, I'd rather the interment should be nearer home.” | 
* Daughter!” exclaimed the mother, who was becoming very un- 
comfortable, “how can you be so rude? But you don’t know—you 
haven't heard. I must tell you that Mr. Bridgeway, your father’s 
w old friend, who has most delicately done us a great service to-day, 
a has kindly devised a plan by which we may all be prosperous and 
independent if we will go to Minnesota.” 

“That is very kind of Mr. Bridgeway, I am sure,” murmured the 


4 i eldest daughter, quickly regaining command of her manners. ‘‘I am 
‘|| sure he is the first of dear father’s friends—isn’t he mamma? to take 
i) any practical interest in us. But, seriously, how could we keep from 


it dying if we were out West? ” 
“Keep from dying?” echoed Caleb, before Cora had finished. 


“Keep from dying? Excuse me, my dear young woman, as your 
i father’s friend and debtor, for suggesting that you haven’t yet begun 
; to live. Life doesn’t amount to much unless one’s whole heart is in 
it it. Don’t be frightened; I'm not going to preach a sermon, but it 
isn’t money or opportunity or locality that makes life ; it is the per- 


sonal sense of living. Old though I am, hard though I work, new 
though my State may be, I believe I enjoy life more than anyone in 
this city, in which I was born. The pure airI breathe at home, the 
| feeling that neither I nor any other intelligent person need regard 
q anyone as a social superior, the opportunity to be everything I 
believe myself fitted for, the comfort of knowing that no one in my 
land of plenty can be suffering from hunger, the absence of the 
vicious class that must be feared, and the rich do- nothing class 
which is quite as dangerous in another way, make me feel that— 
that, 

Caleb’s remarks, thus far, had been part of an address which he 
had delivered at a county fair a year or two before, and which he had 
been mentally revising since his election to Congress, for use at 
Washington as a patriotic outburst to lighten a speech which other- 
wise would be strictly business. But he had not yet composed a 
new finale, the old one would not be appropriate in present circum- 
stances, so he hesitated amoment. The oldest daughter finished the 
‘ sentence by suggesting— 

q “That Minnesota is the place for everyone who has not plenty 
i of money in New York. The sentiment does you credit, Mr. Bridge- 
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way, but as for us—we would rather starve in the city than be well- 
to-do in the country. Wouldn't we, girls?” 

“Far rather,” exclaimed Agnes. 

“Indeed, yes,” murmured Helen. 

“ You must excuse the dear girls, Mr. Bridgeway,” said Mrs. May- 
zie, skilfully brushing a bit of her best dress over a portion that was 
frayed; “were they a few years younger, with their tastes still un- 
formed, I assure you I would think it my duty to ~ 

“To bury yourself in discomfort and exile—for our sakes—mother, 
dear!” said Cora, with tears springing to her eyes, as she sprang to 
her mother’s side and caressed the whitening head, while the two 
younger sisters fell upon their knees beside their mother, who looked 
into vacancy as sadly as if many of her hopes lay buried there. 

“Mr. Bridgeway,” resumed the teacher sister, ‘I’m afraid we've 
acted very rudely. Nobody can know better than we how much 
thoughtfulness and generosity there is in your offer. But it was so 
sudden—so unlike anything we were accustomed to. Do try to put 
yourself in our places for a moment, and tell us what the West has 
in it to compensate us for what we would have to leave.” 

Caleb was thoughtful a moment or two; he looked at Mrs. May- 
zie’s best dress, which, unknown to the wearer, was displaying a 
strained shoulder-seam ; glanced at Mrs. Mayzie’s gray hairs, gazed 
around at the worn furniture, and looked down at the frayed carpets, 
recalled the incident with the landlord’s agent, and replied : 

“Tam sure I can't see, if you can't, ladies, for I'm not the party 
in interest, as they say in law. I’m afraid I've put my foot in it, and 
beg you will accept my apologies. By the way, I ought to have been 
back to my hotel before this. Good-by ; God bless you all—dear 
old Horace’s family, you know.” 

Caleb seized his hat and made his adieus. As he hurried toward 
the downtown train he drew his hat over his eyes and muttered : 

“Beyond help!” Joun Happerron. 


AFTER THE SNOWSTORM. 


Eacu tall pine stands in white array, 
A keen north wind is whistling by, 
The clouds take wing and sail away 
Like huge gray birds across the sky, 
And through the pasture bleak and cold, 
A stream’s black windings I ean trace, 
While o’er yon mountain, rugged, bold, 
The new moon shows a frosty face.- HERBERT BASHFORD. 


A CHILD OF THE DESERT. 


Anseima and Beppo, children of the desert, passed hand-in-hand 
out into the world: Anselma—gay, laughing, happy—looking far 
out into a glorious future where sorrow could not enter; Beppo— 
sad and pensive—yearning for gold with which to rise to mighty 
power and rule mankind. The children for some time were silent ; 
their joy was too great for speech, for there before them was the city 
that they had been searching for so many days. They did not feel 
now the hunger which had been consuming them, nor the fatigue 
which had been so hard to bear—no, not now that their happiness 
lay glimmering before them. At last Beppo spoke : 

“ What is this world that we go to find, and of which you tell me 
so much that is beautiful ?” 

Anselma, who had been tracing bright pictures of her future in the 
fleecy clouds that dotted the sky like swan’s-down—trailing robes, 
prancing horses, cushioned chairs she made of them—now awoke at 
once to life. Her face flushed and shone with the glow of young en- 
thusiasm, her whole body quivered with emotion, as she answered : 

“The world, Beppo, which you see over there, is all that is glori- 
ous, all that is good, There one dances always and is never tired, 
never sad, but ever, oh, so happy, and loved by all. There gold is 
plentiful. Ah, Beppo, your eyes brighten at that. Well, you shall 
have so much; and I will have dresses covered with it—two for every 
day ; and when I go to the balls, of which Margo told you—and that 
will be often—I shall have real rubies not only in my hair, but cov- 
ering my whole dress. Oh, how delightful it will be!” 

Anselma paused, breathless ; the world was so near, and yet they 
must not stay to rest, for the city gates would soon be closed. 
Beppo hastened on, but he did not hear or see Anselma. He was 
only watching longingly the gleams of sunlight that peeped here 
and there among the glistening domes and made him think of the 
gold which, if Anselma spoke truly, would soon be his. When he 
looked down once more Anselma was not near; her way into the 
world had been too rapid for the tired Beppo. 


Ox, on ran Anselma until her poor bleeding little feet could carry 
her no further; then she sank exhausted on a marble fountain-edge. 
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On the same fountain-edge sat Anthony the Cynic, while his horse 
stood drinking of the crystal water. Anselma noticed the beauty of 
the aged man’s face, and drew nearer. ‘‘ How good he must be!” 
she thought—for she had not yet learned not to judge people by 
their faces. 

Anthony’s hair was white now, and hung low upon his doubled 
shoulders. His features still were as though chiselled from marble 
—all but his mouth, and that was hard and cold from speaking ill 
of others. 

Anselma for some time sat in silence, but she could not rest long ; 
she must be living, dancing; but she knew not where to go. “ Per- 
haps he will tell me where happiness is to be found ;” and the impul- 
sive child drew nearer to the cynic and put one little brown hand on 
his shoulder. Anthony started; he had been watching with a sneer 
the passers-by and had not noticed the child. She was frightened, 
and nearly cried. ‘ But then,” she thought, “it is my ragged dress 
he is looking at and does not like ; surely he would be pleased with 
my face, for am I not very beautiful ?” 

Then Anselma spoke. 

“T want so much to see the glorious world,” she said. “If you, 
who look so good, will but tell me where to find gold with which to 
buy a beautiful dress all covered with precious stones, oh, I shall be 
indeed happy, for then everyone will love me, and I can dance on, on 
forever.” 

Anthony's emotions during this strange speech underwent many 
changes. When he first saw the beautiful face of the child he had 
been astonished by the innocence and freshness of it—two things 
rarely seen on the faces of the women of Alexandria—and he at once 
knew that she came from parts where wickedness had not entered. 
Then, when she spoke, he was even more surprised ; and when she 
came to the end of her speech he felt a strange pang of disappoint- 
ment—a pain rare to the cynic, for not expecting good in those 
around him he was never disappointed in them. “Like all the rest,” 
he murmured. Then once more he looked at the child, whose eyes 
were fast filling with tears, for she, too, was disappointed ; she had 
expected so much from this wise-looking man, and now he would not 
even answer her. 

“Dress does make such a difference,” she sighed ; “ now, if I but 
had on the gown I long for, he would answer me at once.” 

The cynic’s eyes softened as he saw the tears, and he stretched 
forth his old, withered hand and dvew the poor child—who was 
standing ready to go-—down beside him. 
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“ he said. “Iam a cynic.” 


The word “cynic” puzzled Anselma, Margo had never used it, 


It could not be something great, for the man’s clothes were thread- 


bare. 
«* Perhaps it is a profession,” she said aloud, for, although she had 
been out in the world a few moments, she yet spoke her thoughts. 


“Iam not good; the world is not good—all is wickedness, lust, 


and sin,” continued the cynic. “Your precious stones would win 


the hearts of many, but would buy you no happiness.” (Strange, how 
happy we are to convert others to our belief!) ‘Go back to your 
i desert home—by your face I judge you are from there—back to the 
ones that love you and from whom you have perhaps fled, for they, 


if they have told you about only the goodness of the world, know of 


its wickedness, and so are contented, indeed happy—if there is such 
a thing as happiness—as they know you should be, with their lot. 
Take Anthony’s advice before it is too late and you have learnt from 
those you will mingle with how to sin; before you catch more of the 


. greed for gold which now prevails everywhere in this degraded city 


| and brings ruin with it ; go back and be content.” 
Alas! the illusions of youth cannot so easily be broken. “No, 

no! it is all too beautiful to be bad,” cried the child. ‘It is your 
profession—I now know—to see only wickedness in the world.” 
t Anthony saw that she neither understood nor believed, and he 
i despaired. ‘She is too beautilul,” he thought, “and too poor to be 
left long in Alexandria without becoming like the rest ; she must 
have her lesson in sin, and return to love those things which she now 
despises.” 

«You say all is good that is beautiful,” he said to the child, detain- ‘ 
ing her once more, for she struggled to be free—she would hear no 
more against this world she loved; “it is not true; all that is most 
beautiful is most depraved. Draw nearer, on the further side of the 
fountain-edge, where the view of the worst is best, and I will tell 
you of the wickedness of them as they pass.” 

Anselma wished not to hear of wickedness—only of good—and 
tried to cover her ears with her hands, but the cynic held them tight 
while he spoke : 

“There, coming down the steps of that glittering palace yonder, is 
Cylus, the greatest man in Alexandria. His cloak is of cloth of gold 
covered with ermine and with precious stones, and these baubles, his 
greatness, the service of slaves, and the love of mankind, he purchased 
by the possession of gold stolen from the poor, the starving. By his 
side is a boy, a mere child. See the expression of longing on his 
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little brown face as he looks on the gold of the great man’s cloak ; 


he, too, has caught the fever—one of the great man's pupils.” 
Anselma looked ; the child was Beppo. She had not missed him 


before ; but now as she saw him, although she believed that, in the 
world where she knew the people only to be good, no harm could come 
to him, she would have sprung forward and clasped him to her, her 


brother, the only thing belonging to her. The poor child was lonely 


and tired, struggling against this man who pretended to know so 
much about her world; but Anthony still held her tight, and the 
great man and the boy, mid a crowd of admirers, many of whom 
were the poor that had been robbed, passed on out of sight into the 


happy, rich world where all success was ready-made, leaving the poor, 


wretched world behind with the child Anselma. 

Anthony now freed one of Anselma’s hands and pointed eagerly, 
with an unreadable expression, perhaps of regret, perhaps of some- 
thing else (really a tear crept beneath each eyelid, for this child be- 
side him had called forth many forgotten emotions), to a jewelled 
chair being carried slowly along by four slender slaves. Slowly, 
slowly it came, lest any jolt should reach the fair oceupant. 

“ Look, look ! child! ”—and the eynic’s voice rose almost to a ery 
—‘in that chair lies the most beautiful woman in Alexandria. 
Look! is she not beautiful ?” 

Anselma looked, and through the darkness of night that was creep- 
ing over the city saw a fair, lovely face crowned with golden hair that 
sparkled with jewels. She saw a snow-white neck and shoulders 
glistening with gold and surrounded with softest drapery. 

“The gold that you see clinging to her shoulders, the jewels you 
see sparkling in her hair, the beautiful dress, are all purchased 
with the money she—Elvera, the most sinful, depraved woman in 
Alexandria—obtained by selling her honor to the highest bidder. 
She is—” 

“ Hush, hush, I will hear no more,” cried Anselma, at last freeing 
herself from Anthony. ‘ You say the world is full of wickedness ; 
then I will see that wickedness for myself, and, who knows? perhaps 
where you would see wickedness I should find only good. I will see 
life. Oh, show it to me; tell me where to go,” sobbed the poor 
child. 

Anthony thought for some time. Many plans for the child's 
future passed through his mind, and each he dismissed in despair. 

“Tt would be of no use ; she must have her lesson,” whispered his 
newly-found conscience. ‘If I should offer to guard her—to give 
her a home and be as a loving, kind friend to her— No, no, she would 
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” 


soon tire of the monotonous life I lead.” He laughed to himself as 
he thought of the child, longing so for life, living with the old, bitter, 
disappointed man, longing only for death; and for once he longed 
to be good, to begin life, thoughts, and actions again. ‘ Too late 
for both,” he sighed ; “she must have her lesson.” Then, aloud : 

“You would see life for yourself ; you would suffer and learn. Noth- 
ing that I, although knowing so much of this wicked world, say will 
you believe ; and you surely do not understand, or you would no 
longer yearn for what you term happiness. Well, it shall be so ; you 
shall see life; I will show you to a place where dancing is even now 
perhaps going on, where beautiful gowns are worn, where, indeed, 
you will find a miniature world in one room,” 

Auselina’s eyes sparkled ; her feet would no longer keep still. 

“Oh, show me this place and I will always love, always be grate- 
ful to you. Quick, quick!” and Anthony started, Anselma running 
eagerly after, up many crooked steps through a swinging ivory door, 
into the very threshold of life. 


Gop glittered everywhere—on the walls, the pictures, and min- 
gled with the objects in the room—and dazzled Anselma’s eyes, such 
a contrast was all this brightness to the darkness of the outside 
world she had left. A table reached from end to end of the large 
room-—small to contain so many different thoughts of evil— and 
shone with golden coin, for which men were throwing dice. A mir- 
ror framed with gold, forming exquisite designs of eupids, nymphs, 
flowers, birds, and all things pleasing to the eye, lined one side of 
the child’s dream-world, from the frescoed ceiling to the marble floor, 
and attracted Anselma’s notice. So, in this mirror, framed with gold— 
like most illusions—she looked, and she saw, as through a mist, the 
world she had been longing for, without its follies, its sins, and its 
darkness. Sweetest music suddenly filled the room, such sounds 
indeed as had never entered Anselma’s happiest dreams. It seemed 
to her that if the joyous feelings which had come over her since her 
entrance into this happy place were put into words, they would sound 
like this. Each moment the music grew softer, sweeter, sadder, 
until it ceased. The tears stood in the child’s eyes, drawn forth for 
the first time by noble feelings. She had never heard the name for 
the beautiful sounds of thoughts unspeakable—so lofty and pure are 
they—called music, It did not matter that the words sung by the 
lovely Elvera, while she accompanied herself on the sweet-stringed 
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instrument, were not fit for innocent ears; the child did not hear 
them ; she heard only what was best, most beautiful, and has brought 
forth from souls hidden deeper down than this poor child’s, good, per- 
haps not lasting, but still showing it is there. 

As there is, even in the cold camellia, some hidden scent waiting 
to be brought forth by one perfect touch upon its waxy breast, one 
perfect sound in its marble ear, or one gentle kiss of the wind that is 
to come, so in the inmost depths of every soul is some tender sleeping, 
sentiment, to be awakened only when some perfect sound, touch, 
breath, brings it forth in all its richness of feeling. No matter how 
darkly painted the shell, the soul, the sentiment, are still there. 
This one, awakening, if not cultivated—kept as a frail flower in its 
glass hothouse—will fade away for want of food. One touch will 
not last forever ; no, the mere touch has shown you that the soul is 
there, but that touch, alas! will not tell how to keep its child, its 
inspiration. 

The music ceased, and Anselma’s soul, as her eyes, new also to the 
light, sank back into darkness, dazzled. The child was disappointed ; 
this was not the happiness she had longed for ; no, this was pain she 
was feeling ; and yet how she loved the sound, the echo of which she 
now felt in her heart! She must be nearer, and see, know, what it 
was that had the power to move, to create at once pleasure and 
pain. 

She had been standing for a long time on the threshold, and now 
she entered tlfe room ; but all was changed. The table at which the 
men had been throwing their dice was now deserted. All was silence 
_.—that is, at the end of the room where the child had been. She 
looked further and saw an alcove which she had not noticed before. 
Colored ribbons and many strange blossoms were around ; and 
beneath was a snowy table on which bright gold, transparent glasses, 
bottles filled with golden wine, and golden stands piled high with 
shining fruit, tempted and seemed to smile at the watcher. 

She did not for long see the table or its contents. On first seeing 
it she had only thought of turning back. “It is not for me,” thought 
the poor child ; “I am not fit.” 

But now she hesitated no longer, for around the table sat men, 
women in beautiful gowns, such as she had never dreamed of, jewels 
such as she had never seen; and all was laughter and happiness. 
Anselma’s face was radiant. The reflection of the soul, awakened 
for such a short time, still shone upon it, and her ragged dress could 
not hide the beating of her heart. Here, within her grasp, was all 
that she had wished for—life ; beautiful gowns and dancing would 
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surely come. Here was what she had journeyed for out of the 
desert. 

Her senses were leaving her ; it was all too good to be true, and 
she sank unconscious on the marble floor ; her happiness was indeed 
too great. 

So it is when we have within our arms what we have longed. 
searched for, during many weary days : we at last have not the power 
to grasp, to enjoy it. 


IV. 


Ansetma lay for some time unconscious to all things around. 
Elvera stood by her, her hair dishevelled, her face flushed, and the 
thin draperies that formed the bodice of her dress slipping from her 
shoulders from the exertion of the dance she had but lately gone 
through, trying by all the means she knew of to bring her back to 
life—that life she had so longed for, and from which she was now so 
far, 

A sweet odor from the many flowers around filled the whole room 
with its purity, and even entered the child’s far-away world. Anselma 
thought she was in a lovely garden, with happiness in the shape of 
beautiful flowers sprinkled about that gave forth fresh odors each 
moment, and made her wonder what new, undreamt-of joy they still 
kept folded in their petals, to send forth later on, when the others 
were tired, and heavily barred gates around to keep all sorrow, all 
wretchedness, out. . 

Indeed, we should all for a time be content to dwell in a garden 
like this until we look beyond—smelling and enjoying the fragile 
toys of pleasure. We should be glad to wrap ourselves up in the 
beautiful shell illusion and stay behind our barred gates, looking wpon 
the earth and imagining ourselves as worthy of reward as_ those 
beyond the gates ; thinking them in darkness while they are strug- 
gling, working to help others out of the garden of pleasure which 
they have resisted, to one whose flowers are the stars that shine on 
forever by their Maker’s side. How many have stumbled into the 
tempting garden in wretchedness, hoping to bar it out, thinking that 
the smell of the flowers would make them forget misery, and that the 
gates would bar out too their sorrows! 

Anselma, when she looked at the stars, did not stop in her journey 
to wonder who placed them in the sky; she thought only that they 
were there for her, and their brightness pleased her. She picked the 
flowers as she went along, and only thought that they were growing 
for her, and she did not hesitate to pull them and gather them to 
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her ; she knew nothing of the world beyond. To the poor, ignorant 
child, life was sweet. Only childish sorrows had entered it, and it 
is in real sorrow that, if we do not know of something beyond, we 
long for it—think that there is, and search for it. We stretch forth 
our arms for another existence, and God, the refuge of misery, with 
His bright, everlasting garden, in all His goodness, mercy, and glory, 
is made known to us. Anselma now, thinking she had found hap- 
piness, was content in darkness ; but who, when the light is every- 
where to be found, can remain content in darkness long—darkness, 
the path through which we stumble upon the great rock, Sin ? 

Anselma thought, as she opened her eyes and saw the many faces 
near (for though these men and women, these inmates of the cloud 
of Darkness which turned only its golden side to Anselma’s ignorance, 
had not noticed the ragged child hesitating on the threshold, when 
she had fallen they heard, saw, and were interested), that she would 
indeed be always content in this world that she had entered. She saw 
Elvera by her side, and tried to draw her nearer with her weak little 
arms. ‘How dare I touch her?” she wondered—‘I, who never 
dreamed of being allowed even to approach?” But somehow it all 
seemed natural now, her being in the warmth, the light. It seemed 
as though she had but just awakened out of a sad dream of a mis- 
erable, tiresome world into this happy, golden one ; she felt indeed 
that she belonged to it. ‘‘And I am to live here in this lovely, joy- 
ful place with you who look so good, so happy? You will look at 
me in my ugly ragged dress? Oh, I am indeed happy,” sighed the 
child. But she wondered why happiness did not affect her as it did 
the merry people around. They laughed, she did not know at what. 
But surely,” she thought, “laughter is a sign of happiness.” The 
laughter ceased as Anselma looked up, for her face was so innocent 
and she looked so content, though her eyes were full of tears, that 
these men and women, though they did not indeed often judge of 
the character within by the face, believed that she thought of them 
differently from most people and believed them to be what they were 
not, and, strangely enough, they did not care immediately to dispel 
the illusion of their goodness, their happiness, which Anselma pos- 
sessed, They felt that something innocent was near, and they were 
silent before it. Elvera unconsciously drew the waist of her dress 
up about her shoulders, at which action a pretty dark-haired girl 
smiled sweetly—women are always so cruel to each other. 

* Another case of cruel parents, starving, ete.,” she said, of An- 
selma. ‘* Well, who can blame one for wishing to live ?” 

Anselma stood up now, and awkwardly twisted her little brown tin- 
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gers together. She did not like this silence : where were the danc- 


ing and her beautiful gown? Surely she must have one now. It 
had seemed easy to ask one of Anthony ; he had seen ragged clothes 
before ; of that she felt sure when she asked him; and she knew 
that he knew how she felt in them—how uncomfortable they were, 
und how she longed for others. But these people around, never hav- 
ing worn or seen such rags, she was sure, would they look at her, lis- 
ten to her, while she asked them fora dress? She thought if they 
would but look, listen, she could obtain all she desired. 

The child could not for some time find words to ask from these 
people, who were all now looking at her, what she longed for. 
She looked down at her shoulders, which were showing through her 
ragged dress—how very brown they were! She tried to take up a 
few moments in which to gain courage by wondering whether they 
would look very bad in a low dress like Elvera’s, and then by deter- 
mining not to have hers so. Then courage came to her and she 
spoke. 

* Will there not be dancing soon ?” she said, looking up. “‘ Surely 
there will be dancing, and I must have a dress—one covered with 
golden lace, so that I, too, will be beautiful. Ah! you will love me | 
then, indeed. You have so much of everything, or how could you 
live in this lovely place ?—and I, too, will, some day, have gold ; for 
you who know where it is to be found will show me how to find it 
also, and then I will repay you. Ah! you will not miss it,” she 
pleaded. ‘Anthony said,” she went on, excitedly, not waiting for a 
reply, “ that I should find dancing and lovely gowns here. But you 
do not answer, and I will love you so if you will but give me one.” 

“We will drink first, my pretty one,” said one of the men, taking 
the child’s hand in his, “and you shall indeed have a dress such as 
you long for.” 

Anselma wished so much to thank this kind man. She pressed his 
hand gratefully ; he would give her a dress ; at last she would appear 
beautiful, and everyone would long indeed to possess such a one as 
hers would be, but they would not find it easy to obtain one —ah, no! 

“T shall truly love you,” she said, now looking away, for the tears 
were falling, but she brushed them away. “ And now we will drink 
the golden wine before dancing ;” and she laughed merrily. ‘“ For am 
T not happy?” she thought. 

They drew near to the table where the others were now drinking 
and laughing. Anselma, too, now tasted the wine. How it sparkled 
and mounted up, up, almost to her brain! A weight, which she had 
not known to be there before taking the wine, seemed lifted from 
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her heart. She felt, heard, saw nothing but her own joy—and the 
laughter. What wonderful power did the golden wine possess! It 
seemed to have given her wings that carried her away from her sur- 
roundings. 
“You will come with me, my little one,” her companion said. 
“Yes, yes,” she answered, gratefully, “and then we will dance.” 


¥ 


AyseLMA thought now, as she lay on the hard ground before the 
vates of the city, that would not open to let her out of the stifling 
place, of her feelings when she had so feared—so many months ago— 
that they would be closed upon her, shutting out the world she so 
longed to enter. 

The city was dark, and the child was weak and tired. She had 
been beating against the bars of the gate with her weak little hands 
for hours, and now she lay with her head against them. She clasped 
au bundle close to her, but she did not seem to see it, for her thoughts 
were far away. She clenched her hands so tight together that the 
nails sank deep into her flesh, yet she did not seem to feel the pain. 

The poor child had indeed suffered since her entrance into the 
world. What were the feelings that had so moved her when she 
heard, on entering the room, the sweet sounds of musie, to the feel- 
ings she had experienced since—the pleasures, the pains of love? 
How much greater had been this other power than even that of the 
golden wine! Love had lifted Anselma for a time—as did the wine 
for a time only—from earth, and then it had drawn her down again 
with a force so strong that the poor child was as nothing in its grasp. 
Indeed, Anselma’s love had come forth when the kind man who had 
promised to obtain for her the beautiful gown she desired first spoke 
to her. 

She had not heard many kind words ; she was alone, and the beau- 
tiful women had laughed—only at first, it is true—at her rags. So 
thought the child; while this man did not seem even to look at them. 
Her old nurse, Margo, had no sympathies in common with her, except 
her love for the gay world which she painted, when not scolding her, 
in glowing colors to the eager Anselma. So the first kind words had 
reached her heart, and for a time-—for that night—she longed to be 
away from her weariness and the tumult which the first taste of the 
powerful wine had raised in her brain. 

So she went, and one taste of the power of love banished in its first 
grasp all thoughts of returning to a place where the inmates, in the 
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child’s fancy, were so inferior to her lover. Was it sin—this love? 
Who can tell? The child indeed had not heard the word marriage, 
and she was happy. She had not doubted her lover, ‘for whom 
could he love better than myself ?—am I not beautiful ?” she thought. 

But as a beautiful rose, when cut, cannot be kept in a close, un- 
wholesome place without showing the marks of its confinement on 
its soft petals, neither could a nature such as Anselma’s, meant to 
dwell in a pure, noble developing-place, without showing the flaws 
in it. Her nature did not grow and prove more beautiful each day, 
as it would have done probably in a wholesome atmosphere, or even 
if that love which she had at first received had been made more pure 
by constancy. 

Her love, though she still suffered from the effects, had now 
vanished. She held in her arms all that belonged to her—a little 
dead child. She wrapped the linen which was around it closer about 
it, but without looking at the infant, and helped herself up by hold- 
ing on to the bars of the gate. Then she threw herself against 
them and tried with all her might, with one little fist, while with the 
other hand she still clasped her precious bundle to her heart, to 
break them. 

How she longed to get out of the suffocating world! Another 
hour spent in it would, she felt sure, kill her ; and the poor child, 
though she had not much to live for, longed for life—a different one, 
though, from the one she had entered so many months ago. Her 
desert home with Margo was the world she now wanted. We all make 
our own worlds. How happy, she thought now, had been her life 
there! She had known no misery, no suffering then ; and it was the 
misery, the suffering, she was eager to escape. 

The bars did not move in her grasp, and she looked up implor- 
ingly into the dark sky. What, indeed, had the poor child to look 
for there? She knew of no Power dwelling above ; but as we all 
look above the earth to something beyond, so did the child, and she 
saw only a small star. The rain came down, but she did not feel it 
at first, even through her ragged clothes. . 

Soon, though, she thought of the bundle in her arms. “ Ah, my 
little one,” she said, tenderly, “the rain will hurt you ;” and she 
drew back behind the post of the gate. 

There Anselma found another ragged being trying to shelter him- 
self from the rain. She could not see his face in the darkness, and 
she shrank back from him, for now even to touch against one of 
the inmates of the degraded city, who were all so wicked and _ heart- 
less in her eyes, filled her with terror, until she saw him, every few 
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minutes, for some time, until he too was exhausted, try the iron 
bars and throw himself, as she had done, against them. He too, then, 
longed to fly from the world. When he at last gave up trying to 
move the resistless bars in despair, he sank down by them, out in the 
rain. Anselma left her place of shelter and dsew him, as best she 
could, behind the pillar. 

She, however, did not give up trying to escape for hours. The air 
seemed to suffocate her, and she felt sure each moment that the 
darkness would disappear and morning would come. Ah, would the 
night, the darkness never end ?—would she never see light? The 
child’s weariness was great, and at last, when her poor little hands 
were bleeding from their struggles with the cruel bars, she went 
back to her pillar, against which the man’s head now rested, and 
slept with her head upon his shoulder. 

So the night passed, and the first rays of light awakened Anselma. 
She looked around and saw the man who had shared her sheltering- 
place. He was pale and ragged, and his hair was very white, so 
white, indeed, that Anselma felt it to see whether it was not snow, 
and in so doing pushed it away from his face. Where had she seen 
the face before? Anselma started back in terror—the sleeping man 
was Anthony. She had until now forgotten his existence ; the bitter 
old man had had no place in Anselma’s world. Her first impulse 
was to run from him. Though she had, she thought, committed no 
wrong, she did not wish him to know that her illusions of the good- 
ness, the beauty of the world, had vanished. Still, he was asleep, and 
could not, by his words, frighten her. She wondered why he too 
wished to fly from the city where he found so much amusement in 
seeing wickedness. Was not he, too, evil? Was not everyone so? 

How she hated him—the man who had made her suffer so! She 
felt like shaking him and waking him out of his peaceful sleep ; 
then he would see what he had done. Would he not be sorry? No, 
there was no pity behind these closed gates ; he would only laugh 
at her, she knew. Why was he so calm, while she suffered so? 
No, he must not see her or her little child that was sleeping, too, so 
peacefully. 

She looked around; where should she go? Not back into the 
city, the wickedness, the misery! No, surely, when there was peace 
before her. 

Yet Anthony must not see her. Indeed, Anthony would see no 
more—no more sin in others; he was dead. Anselma stood for 
some moments hesitating. At last she turned her eyes once more to 
the gates ; they were open ; it was morning. 
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Ansetma’s face shone with joy. She ran until she was exhausted 
and the bundle was Reavy and cold. What if she could not reach 


her home ?—if only starvation, despair were before, and she should 
perish alone in the desert, when she was so near peace, happiness, 
again? ‘Oh, that the city could not be seen!” thought the child. 
She felt its hot breath burning, scorching her. She would not look 
back, for the domes could still be seen shining in the morning sun. 
She sank down, with her heavy burden in her arms, and shut her 
eyes tight that she might not see the light; and for hours she sat 
thinking the same thing over and over again, not abie to rise. 

At last, when the sun was sinking behind the domes, she felt a 
touch on her shoulder, and someone gently took the heavy bundle 
from her arms. Anselina sprang up, all her strength returned. Who 
was this evil one that wished to deprive her of her child? It was not 
indeed an evil-looking man that held the dead child in his arms ; his 
face expressed only goodness and pity. His gown was brown, and 
he held a crucifix in his hand and seemed to be praying. Anselma 


hardly saw him ; she only knew that her child had been taken from 
her. 


“Give it to me ; it is indeed mine,” she eried. “Oh, you will not 


take my little one from me,” she pleaded ; for she looked at the man, 
and his eyes were full of tears. 

“Where were you taking it, my child?” he said; ‘do you not 
know that the infant is dead ?” 

“Ah, I do not understand you,” said Anselma, smiling ; ‘do you 
not know that it is mine?” and she tried to take the child from him. 

“Tam a monk, my child,” the kind-looking man said, “and would 
not hurt you ; do you not believe me?” 


Anselma saw how sad he looked when she shrank from him, but 
she no longer believed in kindness, pity, or merey, and she longed 


but had not the strength to run from him. Besides, had he not her 


child? 


“Let us kneel down, my poor little one, and ask Our Father to 
forgive us our sins.” 

“‘Thave not sinned,” Anselma said ; and, oh, indeed, have no 
father ; only give me my child.” 


The monk gently took her hand in his and drew her down upon 


her knees. He told her of the Father, of the world where sin was 
not, and of the Son of God who died to save others from sin ; and 
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when the monk saw that Anselma did not hear, but only held out her 
arms for the dead child, he gave it tenderly to her—and she listened. 

He showed her the sad Face on the cross, putting it to her lips and 


telling her to put all her trust in Him—her Redeemer ; and gradually 
Anselma’s face brightened as she heard that in the end she would find 
the world she had been longing for—that what she had so lately 
thought to be illusions were not illusions after all. Her heart was 
elad, and she told the kind monk her story, and that she was journey- 
ing back once more into the desert. 

He, too, was going to spread light and faith there, so hand-in-hand 
they journeyed on through the night, the monk with his words giving 
Anselma strength, even to bear the burial of her child—for would she 
not meet it in that other world of which she now knew ? 

She told her companion of the goodness of her old nurse Margo ; 
and then, when the rising sun had almost appeared behind the still 
visible domes, forming a small arch in the wonderful sky, she looked 
back, and, with her sweet eyes shining, pointed to the glowing orb. 

“See,” she said, “ the door is open ; it is some of the light from that 
other world bursting through ; there is so much—for me. When. 


ah! when shall I see all of the light ? when shall I see my world ?~ 
Lovutst Meyer. 


MADRIGAL. 


Srars, that silver the silent deep, 
Pale in the nebulous night ; 

While her glorious eyes their splendors keep 
I seek no lovelier light. 


Murmurous songs of the woods and sea. 
Die in the distance dim ; 


Sweeter her vibrant voice to me 
Than the chants of the cherubim. 


Roses of dawn and violets of night, 


Turn into twilight gray ; 
Her face fills ever, with luminous light, 
My heart by dusk or day. 


Fade, bright season of scent and sun ; 
Wane, white winter, and go; 
In her hair the summer's gold is spun, 


Tn her bosom is softest snow! 
Ernest DeLancey Prerson. 
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LITERATURE AND POLITICS. 


i Po.itics, or the conduct of government, is in the United States, 
‘| probably more than in any other nation, an occupation open to ail 
men. Whilst American democracy most often chooses for its rulers 
i those bred to the profession of law, nevertheless successful manage- 
- ment, expression, address, industry, and sometimes courage and 
1 principle, in what calling soever, are likely, at one time or another, 
j to have legislative or executive position offered them if politically 
inclined. 

Exception, however, must be made to the two remaining learned 
} professions, formerly so called, divinity and medicine, and to the 
4 professions of art and of letters, the members of all of which are vir- 
tually excluded from elective political office in the commonwealth. 

This exclusion perhaps is somewhat due to a feeling that no pro- 
fession or class savoring at all of the old privileged orders should be 
permitted any direct control in affairs of state. In feudal times 
the clergy was as much a privileged body as the nobility, and those 
of the other named professions, if not priests, were patronized alto- 
gether either by such as were, or by princes and nobles, and therefore 
regarded by the people as having nothing in common with them- 
| selves. Something of the old privilege yet hangs about these pro- 
fessions, as there does also about the military profession. ‘The 
clergyman receives special deference as the director to spiritual, 
wnd the physician as the director to bodily, health. The artist is 
esteemed as the priest of beauty, and the man of letters is sur- 
rounded by a certain mystery, the survival, perhaps, of the ancient 
superstition concerning everything associated with books. 

Other reasons, however, better account for the political disability 
of members of these professions. 

The province of the clergyman, to the popular mind, is, like the 
kingdom of his professed Master, not of this world. Lf, as he holds, 
his is a special commission to announce and explain a revelation 
from the Ruler of the universe, it ill becomes him, men think, to 
F neglect that office for anything else. It is, if what he declares be 
true, in honor and importance above every other calling, the respon- 
siblity whereof should make him who fills it tremble if his strength 
be not given wholly to the delivery of so tremendous a message. 

Very much the same feeling exists in regard to the physician. 
If he would be worthy of his noble calling he must devote himself 
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entirely to it. He is, more than any other man, a specialist, and 
seldom abandons his profession, even but for a time, except at the 
risk of never returning to it. 

The artist, striving to best express some form of beauty, professes 
himself, at the outset, an avoider of affairs, and society takes him 
at his word. He likewise, if once inconstant to his profession, is 
almost never anything in it afterward but an amateur. 

None of these reasons are wholly applicable to the man of letters. 
Whilst it is true that thought, rather than action, is his province, 
yet the main subject of that thought is forever the great drama of 
human life, an active participation wherewith, for a time at least, is 
as necessary to a superior knowledge of men as solitary meditation 
is necessary to the expression of that knowledge. 

Nowhere, perhaps, can the different phases of human character 
be studied to better advantage than in a legislative assembly. Gib- 
bon was better fitted to become the historian of the Roman Empire 
by his term in the British parliament, and the late George P. Marsh, 
one of the few American men of letters thus honored, was certainly 
none the less able to enter on his lifelong literary career by reason of 
a short service in the Congress of the United States. If, moreover, 
one has thought deeply, he is so much the more likely to act wisely, 
and society has need of his assistance in the making of laws as much 
as in the making of criticism, or history, or romance. The busi- 
ness of a statesman is to direct, justly and wisely, as far as in him 
lies and the people will permit him, the affairs of the common- 
wealth. Men of letters, it is true, do not possess all the qualifica- 
tions of statesmanship any more than men of other occupations, but 
they do possess, as a rule, what is certainly one of the chiefest of 
those qualifications—disinterestedness. For the gifts of thought 
they have neglected the gifts of fortune, which having in a measure 
learned to do without, they are less tempted by opportunities for 
self-enrichment than, save artists and the clergy, almost any other 
class of men. Great writers, as well as great statesmen, have been, 
for the most part, in all times indifferent to fortune. 

It is to be noticed that the political disability of American literary 
men applies only to such offices us are elective. Men of letters are 
found in the civil service, and consular and diplomatic appoint- 
ments have, in some degree, come to be regarded as a kind of 
literary reservation. Pre-eminence in literature, though a cause of 
ineligibility to representative political office at home, is frequently 
preferred for ambassadorship abroad. ‘The man of letters is availa- 
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ble for ornamental positions if he be eminent enough, and for hack 
work if he be not; but for any place where his words will influence, 


‘or his vote decide, issues, the gambler, the saloon-keeper, or the 


third-rate pettifogger is more likely to find favor than he. 

The reason given for this by so-called practical men is that those 
belonging to the profession of letters are usually visionaries and 
enthusiasts ; men of theories rather than of affairs; ‘‘ students of 
maxims instead of markets.” This means, if it means anything, 
that prices are paramount to principles, and that whosoever adyo- 
cates any departure from established lines is not fit to be trusted 
with power, because always ready to turn the world upside down in 
order to prove whether some abstract idea be true or false. It has 
been the shibboleth of every privileged order or institution among 
mankind since government began. 

In reality the man of letters is least of all othersan enthusiast. ‘The 
trouble with him more often is that he is not enthusiastic enough. 
The fact of his being a looker-on at life—an observer of methods, in 
favor and out of favor, upon all sides—gives him the habit of regard- 
ing everything in the relation which it bears to everything else. He 
is never a thorough radical nor a thorough conservative, knowing that 
laws and constitutions are not so much matters of legislation as of 
growth. Theories he certainly has, as has every one who thinks. The 
lawyer has his own individual theory of jurisprudence, the teacher 
of education, the physician of healing. The agriculturist, the 
trader, the manufacturer, the handicraftsman, have, every one, their 
ideals of what should be the conditions under which their energy 
and capital are expended. The difference between the theories of 
the student of maxims and the theories of the student of markets is 
that the last are more often influenced by personal considerations 
than the first. The so-called practical man rarely admits that to be 
theory which is meant to defend present practice. The word has 
for him an opprobrious meaning only when it stands for something 
likely to interfere with his own or his party’s fortunes. 

More effectual than his alleged ignorance of practical affairs, in 
excluding the man of letters from American politics, is his refusal 
to adapt himself to the conditions of popular suffrage. A candidate 
for office, in our time, must have nothing about him of Coriolanus. 
He must not only hob and nob with everybody he mects, plead his 
services, and show his wounds, if he has any, but he must in his 
public appeals address himself mainly to the unreasoning and least 
intelligent portion of the community; men with whom flattery, 
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false sentiment, and lurid rhetoric avail more than any array of 
facts or straightforward explanations of questions at issue. This 
kind of argument and style of expression is not usually developed 
by devotion to literature, unless it be to what is known as dialect 
literature. Adepts in that should find favor if they can affect other- 
wise the same level as they do in speech. From the nature of his 
occupation, and every other way, the man of letters is not acceptable 
to this class. He can employ the arts used to influence passion and 
ignorance with less success than any other man. Ife is a poor actor, 
a still poorer dissembler, and therefore but indifferently esteemed 
by those who prefer to be amused and cheated rather than to be 
instructed and told the truth. 

But the most effectual reason of all for the exclusion of the man 
of letters from American politics is the rise to power of a class of 
men who may be called political panderers; men who, seldom stand- 
ing for office themselves, become of consequence by influencing, in 
one way or another, the ignorant and the mercenary portion or the 
electors in favor of those who do. Into the hands of these go- 
betweens the work of partis: in organization too often falls. Only, 
therefore, when his name is needed to save them from defeat will a 
man of independent spirit be invited by such party managers to 
accept nomination for office. They prefer, if not the highest 
bidder, some advocate of special interests, or the most successful 
obtainer of patronage among themselves, Thus it is that our legis- 
lative assemblies, avoiding all vital issues, so often degenerate inte 
mere political exchanges devoted chiefly to adyancing the fortunes 
and ambitions of those who rule the dominant party. It is needless 
to say that professional politicians never make the man of letters 
their candidate if they can help it. He is too likely to prove insub- 
ordinate. Harness him along with party hacks and he is always 
restive ; crack the whip over him and he bolts at onee. The way 
to political preferment is always open to superior literary ability 
through the door of the partisan press; the best proof of the 
unsubservient quality of that ability is the fact that so few acknowl- 
edged men of letters ever enter it. 

Literary reputation does not appear to carry with it the same 
political disability in a limited democraey that it does in a pure 
democracy. The man of letters was not disbarred from political 
life under French constitutional monarchy, nor has he been under 
Freneh democracy, nor under the English aristocratic republic. 
Chateaubriand. Lamartine, Guizot, and Thiers in France, and 
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Macaulay, Disraeli, and Forster in England, were, as Gladstone 
and Morley are now, men of letters as well as ministers and mem- 
bers of parliament. Indeed their success in literature was their 
chief recommendation to office. Every one of these eminent 
foreigners achieved distinction in letters before achieving distinc- 
tion in politics. The same may be said of the representation which 
literature once had in the politics of the United States. The con- 
stituents of Ames, Palfrey, Everett, Bancroft, and Marsh did not 
consider authorship incompatible with statesmanship. All but one, 
however, of these well-known American men of letters were elected 
to office from the State of Massachusetts, a State wherein the suffrage 
is limited. It may also be remarked that the only present member 
of the Federal Congress who began his career as a man of letters is a 
representative from the same commonwealth, the average moral 
and intellectual standard of whose officials has always been the 
highest of any State in the Union. 

Is it true, then, that, in a pure democracy, the man of letters can 
have, no place in politics? Certainly he has none now in the 
democracy of the United States, nor has he had for the last twenty- 
five years, any more than the man of divinity or the man of art. 
The advocates of universal suffrage hold that its final result will be 
a higher common level of national honesty and intelligence. The 
test of the system among us, thus far, has not been a fair one 
because of the immense stream of ignorance and depravity which 
perpetually discharges itself upon us through our unrestricted foreign 
immigration. Many who want to believe in universal suffrage have 
had their faith in it sorely tried for the last thirty years, to so 
despicable a state has it, during that time, often brought our poli- 
tics. But, unless the world is going backward, the time must surely 
come when people will perceive that the stump-orator, the “still- 
hunter,” and the man who will ‘put up most,” are even more dan- 
gerous public servants than the suppesed dreamers and idealists of 
literature. There is such a thing as being too far behind public 
opinion as there is such a thing as being too far ahead of it. “Thx 
world,” says a great living thinker, ‘“‘eventually goes right after 
trying all possible ways of going wrong.’. Public opinion is the 
line reached by average intelligence in the progress toward truth. 
The keeping of one foot just in advance of that fitful and dim- 
drawn line constitutes the difference between a statesman and a 
politician, Our public men, with rare exceptions, have been 
wofully afraid of getting beyond that line for the last twenty years. 
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When the American people, surfeited with flattery and weary of 
leaders that never lead, shall make statesmanship instead of partisan- 
ship the passport to office, then the man of letters will have a place 
made for him in polities. 

How much longer soever his present ostracism may continue, 
there, happily, can nothing prevent the man of letters from exercis- 
ing an indirect political influence. The best proof that he does 
exercise such influence is the revilement cast upon him by the par- 
tisan press whenever his voice is raised in favor of independent 
political action. It is perhaps a question whether the present first 
American man of letters would have done any more toward the 
political education of his countrymen in a legislative, or executive, 
than he has done in a literary capacity. Certainly, no public man 
in the nation has a larger audience than he upon questions of the 
day. The man of letters, if he possess a forceful intellect, isa power 
that no amount of political ostracism can destroy. As far as con- 
cerns peace of mind he is better off than the man of state. The 
statesman has mostly to do with the acts, the writer mostly with 
the thoughts, of men. Making people to act right does but show 
them their own helplessness; making them to think right enables 
them to help themselves. For the first there is always a kind of 
half hatred; for the last, affection and reverence evermore. 

ALFRED H. 


SLANDER. 


THE monstrous birth of wedded shame and spite— 
A bat-like thing that fears the face of day 

But slides obscure along the voids of night, 
And drops its poison on its sleeping prey : 


A feigning fiend that wears a white disguise 
Of innocence and honor, angel-like, 
But ever bears the demon in its eyes, 
And smiling bides the moment when to sirike. 


Oh, Slander! by what name shalt thou be known ?— 
A viper venoming the naked heel, 

A wolf that howls on fortunes overthrown, 
A thief that deseecrates the grave to steal? 


No; he by whom thy visage first was seen 
Burned on thy brow the fittest brand of shane. 
Oh, Slander! word for all most foul and mean, 
We leave thee still thine old abhontd name. 
Cuarues Loris Htpreru. 


FLIRTS AND FLIRTATIONS. 


How comes it that no enterprising //t/érateur has as yet written the 
biographies of accomplished flirts and remarkable flirtations? There 
is plenty of magnificent material in this unexplored field from which 
any man or woman in whom the book-making instinct is strong might 
dish up a palatable volume which would be certain to obtain wide- 
spread popularity. There is Doctor Johnson and the fair Thrale : 
Horace Walpole and Hannah More ; George Whitfield and “Good” 
Lady Huntingdon ; Chateaubriand and Madame Récamier ; and, if 
royal personages are to be included in the list, we have Queen Eliza- 
beth, Marie Antoinette, Lady Sarah Lennox, and quite a host of 
others, not less notorious, to be descanted upon. 

As so many of the great and wise and good have been in their day 
more or less addicted to what is known as flirtation, we are justified 
in inquiring in what the act of flirting consists. Nothing is more 
common than to be told that a certain lady or gentleman of our ac- 
quaintance is a terrible flirt. A vague prejudice against that person 
is thereupon generated in our well-regulated mind. We should be 
puzzled to say why, for the charge is often idly hazarded and very 
imperfectly understood. When alleged of the male sex, it is assumed 
to mean something volatile, selfish, and anti-matrimonial. And yet it 
is often unfairly imputed to a man whose intentions are, in a general 
way, most loyally hymeneal. He is called a flirt, merely because in 
feminine company he institutes that sort of preliminary examination 
without which none of the common bargains of every-day life are con- 
cluded, and ventures to put a possible wife through her paces. He 
has, of course, his own tastes, his own views of married bliss. He is 
on the lookout for sympathy, whether in a love of Browning’s poetry 
or of batter-pudding. How can he ascertain whether he has found 
the article he wants, except by drawing his fair companion into some 
sequestered corner of the drawing-room, out of the range of the sleep- 
less maternal eye, and testing her capabilities and aptitudes—whether 
she be sentimental or culinary, the disciple of the Muses or Franca- 
telli? For this reasonable precaution he pays dearly in reputation. 
But if his case is hard, that of a young lady is often much harder. 
She is liable to be branded as a flirt if she dances twice at a ball with 
the same partner, although that partner may be the only man she 
knows in the room or the only consort with whom she can safely ey- 
rate without detriment to her skirts. She is a flirt, in the eyes of her 
fair friends at least, if her tastes naturally throw her into the society 
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of men, if she be fond of yachting, if she be somewhat lavish in the 
distribution of her cartes. She is a flirt in the eyes of every mother 
in the fashionable street or avenue in which she resides, but her own. 
if she goes down to dinner hanging on the arm of any young gentle- 
man of good expectations. She is a flirt if she be pretty, or gushing, 
or talkative. In short, unless she subsides into an inanimate lump 
of insipidity and conventionalism, she will be pronounced wanting in 
maidenly reserve in some quarter or other. 

But though the term is often loosely and indiscriminately applied. 
it has a definite meaning. We flirt when we consciously convey to 
the mind of a person of the opposite sex the assurance that his or her 
society is particularly agreeable to us. This is done in a variety of 
ways. A look, a word, a gesture is enough to carry the flattering 
conviction to the breast of our companion. It needs no Foster to 
decipher the characters inscribed on the flirt’s brow. One who dances 
may read—‘‘I think you charming, and TI like this conversation im- 
mensely.” The media by which a flirtation is conducted are multi- 
form, and it is in the selection of the most effective that real skill is 
shown. Flirting operations are usually carried on under a cloud of 
small talk. The art consists of infusing into this a tone of delicate 
flattery and covert admiration. Flirting is essentially an artificial and 
exotic accomplishment. It implies an advanced stage of civilization. 
It is one of its redeeming features that it involves a considerable 
refinement of manners. It derives its food and sustenance from the 
accessories and embellishments of social life. Pictures, music, books, 
theatres, travel—these are the food on which flirtations are nourished. 
If it were not for these, our tender looks and pretty nothings would 
soon languish and die. There is no flirting, properly so called, among 
the lower and semi-educated classes. There is a vanishing point in 
the social scale beyond which the phenomenon disappears. ‘‘ Keep- 
ing company” is by no means an analogous institution; it means 
much more or much less. There is nothing in the advances made by 
Susan Jane to her devoted letter-carrier or milkman which savors 
of flirtation. Her admiration is far too evident and open-mouthed. 
The element of reserve and restraint is wholly wanting. She has no 
buffer, in the shape of chit-chat conversation, to interpose between 
her own inclinations and the ardor of her admirer. She has none of 
the machinery for keeping him at a certain distance. In character- 
istic fashion they cast sheep’s eyes at each other, and possibly some 
day or other the twain get married, but without any of those innoc- 
nous preliminary processes with which we are familiar in drawing- 
room life. 
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The genus flirt may be divided into three classes: the flirt intel- 
lectual, the flirt sentimental, and the flirt religious. The first is the 
most rare and decidedly the noblest specimen of the family, always 
provided she has not degenerated into an absolute blue-stocking. 
Miss Minerva certainly devotes herself too much to the young poet ; 
but then, genius is an object which deserves to be courted. Possibly 
she talks too long and too often with the distinguished traveller fresh 
from the Holy Land ; but it is the thirst for information which keeps 
her at his side. When she makes a dead set upon a celebrated 
journalist it is to enjoy his bov-mofs, and afterward record them in 
her diary. If she dabbles in botany or geology it is not a mere lure 
for botanically or geologically inclined gentlemen ; and, even if it were, 
these certainly are worthier weapons for the conquest of a husband 
than languishing looks and idle babble. There is no similarly 
redeeming feature about the flirt sentimental. She is altogether a 
poor creature. She is full of secrets and trivial confidences. She is 
always submitting small metaphysical problems to the consideration of 
her male acquaintances. Will Mr. Smith tell her whether she is wrong 
to prefer her friends to her near relatives, Gregorian chants to An- 
elican, a hansom eab to a four-wheeler ? Does he agree with her that 
it is *‘ better to have loved and lost, than never to have loved at all?” 
Can he explain to her why she is never merry when she hears sweet 
music? All these queries her thoroughly wearied companion is as 
competent to answer as he is to write a treatise on the origin of evil 
or the topography of the moon. A married flirt of this type may 
safely go further, and pass herself off as a blighted being. For her 
the world is an arid desert, in which she is ever yearning for sym- 
pathy. Fixing her melancholy eyes on yours, she darkly hints that 
her home is not happy, that she is not appreciated, that she has been 
the victim of some foul parental conspiracy. If the truth were 
known, her marriage would probably turn out to have been mer- 
cenary, and that, much as she craved for sympathy, she craved more 
for a splendid establishment. 


We have only one more species to particularize—the religious or 
philanthropic flirt. No one can have watched the relations which 
exist between the bachelor clergyman and the lady members of his 
congregation without becoming aware of her existence. It is not too 
much to say that the feminine enthusiasm which finds its favorite 
expression in the votive slippers languishes and dies in the presence 
of the divine whose matrimonal lot is fixed and whose quiver is full. 
With the failure of the slipper-crop comes the partial collapse of 
the Dorcas meetings, a slackening in the efforts of scripture-readers, 
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a painful indifference to district-visiting. No more blending of 
soprano voices with the tenor at the choral union. On the other 
hand, what a pretty timidity the religious flirt manifests at the pres- 
ence of the young ecclesiastic if he be unencumbered, and especially 
if he be a pet preacher. How multifarious the points on which she 
wants his advice! What a flutter of gratification when the dear creat- 
ure takes up the needlework and says something oracular about the 
button-holes! But the greatest prize of all is a real live missionary, 
If he is colored, so much the better. She bangs on his tale of moving 
incident like another Desdemona. She is never tired of hearing from 
his lips about Abbeokouta and the King of Dahomey. In short, she 
is, within certain limits, very catholic in her flirting propensities, nor 
does she scruple to indulge them whenever she finds a man who may 
be fairly considered to be doing good in his generation. 

Limited space will not permit us to dwell on all the subordinate 
varieties—-and they are many—of the genus under consideration. 
We might attempt a classification according to temper and manners, 
and contrast the boisterous flirt with the demure—the rattler with 
the “sly puss.” We shall content ourselves with saying a few 
words in conclusion, applicable to the whole family. It is from no 
wish to spoil the sport of any of our fair friends, proceeding just 
now so merrily in the drawing-rooms of this country, that we venture 
to remark that all flirtation on the part of a woman involves, in 
greater or less degree, a want of self-respect. It is an admission of 
weakness—an invitation to a man to say what he pleases with impu- 
nity. The flirt quits, as it were, her intrenchments to go forth in 
quest of adventures. Thrown among the kindly and chivalrous, she 
fares well enough ; but kindness and chivalry are not universal, and 
woe to her if she some day fall in with a partner ‘ flown with inso- 
lence and wine,” or arouse the malignant tongue of a jealous wife. 
It is as well toremember that the Rubicon which divides the agegra- 
vated flirtation from the indiscretion, if it be deep, is also narrow. 
Of this we are very sure, that no woman should venture to flirt un- 
less possessed of considerable strength of mind or force of character. 
Giddy heights require steady heads. When Opie was asked by a 
flippant youth what he mixed his colors with, he replied, gruffly, 
“With brains, sir.” Young ladies should abstain from flirting, unless 
they use the same recipe. 

After all, in a social point of view, the flirt is much more pleasant 
than the prude. There is no greater infliction than to have to do the 
agreeable to a woman who is perpetually standing on the defensive 
—who, when you sit down to talk, increases the distance between 
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your chair and her own, and who looks as if she expected every mo- 
ment you were about to say or do some horrid thing. As well might 
you attempt a few amiable passages with a hedgehog. The more 
airy and unembarrassed your tone, the more she seems to bristle with 
precaution. Your sprightly nonsense is received with evident sus- 
picion, your innocent sallies with uneasiness. You begin to think, 
from the half-frightened expression of your companion’s face, that 
your looks may be flustered, your language intemperate, and that 
you have more of the Lothario in your outer man than you were ever 
aware of, Either you are annoyed or tempted to amuse yourself by 
shocking in good earnest such sensitive propriety. Then, if not 
before, you mentally acknowledge the debt of gratitude which society 
owes to the more prepossessing flirt. 
T. Jounsron Evans. 


AN INTERESTING CLIENT. 

* GREENLEAF ON Evipence” lay open before iim, but, although his 
eyes were fixed upon the pages, they did not convey the meaning of 
the sentences to his brain. In fact, he did not see the printed words. 
Instead, there looked back at him a lovely, pensive face—one with a 
history lurking in its soulful dark eyes. He had no idea who she 
was, but he had met her several times lately on the way to his office, 
and each time her long lashes had sought her cheeks after, as he 
thought, one all too brief glance in his direction. She had a pathetic 
droop at the corners of her unusually pretty mouth, and he wondered 
what sadness in her life had brought it there. Perhaps the loss of 
someone dear to her, for he had never seen her in anything but 
black—a _ tightly-fitting, well-made cloth dress, and « small, be- 
coming hat that just revealed a few bronze curls on a white brow. 
However, she might realize how well that sombre color formed a back- 
ground to her beauty and brought out the delicacy of her clear, pale 
skin. She had probably studied herself, and knew quite well what 
suited her best. But, pshaw, what sacrilege! She was not the kind 
of woman to pay any attention to frivolities. She was probably mar- 
ried—other men had eyes for her charms as well as he—and her one 
thought was for her home, and how to make it bright and beautiful 
for her husband. Heigho! 

He was a young lawyer, but not one of that unhappy horde, strug- 
gling to eke out an existence, that the term usually implies. He had 
been left a very comfortable income by a rich uncle, and could well 
afford to let clients seek him out as they would. 
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Perhaps in consequence of this immunity from want, fickle fortune 
favored him, and he had a fair practice and was well known, for a man 
still in his twenties. 

* A lady wants to see you, sir,” said his office-boy, appearing from 
un outer room. 

He looked up with a start. Could it be? But this was absurd; 
he was getting positively imbecilic. 

** Show her in, Tom,” he said, in his calmest, most professional tone. 

An instant later she was ushered in by Tom, and he realized, with 
a positive thrill of delight, that the subject of his thoughts stood 
before him, 

She paused timidly for a moment, on the threshold, then advanced 
slowly into the room. She wore the same quiet dress and hat, but 
she looked prettier than ever, as she had a bright color. He had 
thought before that her pure, pale skin was one of her chief charms, 
but now, with this lovely flush in her cheeks, she was perfect. 

“Mr. Belford ?” she questioned, in a low, sweet voice. He bowed 
and hastened eagerly to place a chair for her. 

“T have heard of you through friends,” she continued, ‘‘and I 
should like to secure your services.” 

“T shall be delighted to assist you in any way in my power,” he re- 
joined, earnestly, while his heart beat more quickly than its wont, and 
his eyes were fixed respectfully, but undoubtedly admiringly, upon 
his fair visitor. 

* Allow me to introduce myself,” she said, handing him a card, upon 
which was inseribed in clear type : 


Mrs. S. Pierrepout Dacre. 


The name did not enlighten him as to her identity, but it proved 
to him beyond a doubt that she was married, and involuntarily he bit 
his lip. 

Mrs. Dacre was studying his face, but she averted her eyes quickly 
us he looked up. Her evident diftidence set him more at his ease 
than he had been yet, and in an encouraging tone he said: 

“Tam very happy to meet you, Mrs. Dacre. What can I do for 
you?” 

“My story is not a short one, 
terrupted if I begin now?” 

‘Unfortunately, no,” he replied, secretly pleased at the thought of 
another interview. ‘Iam due at court in half an honr. I am afraid 
T must ask you to call again.” 

“Very well. Will vou name a time ?” 


” 


she answered ; * shall we be unin- 
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* Will to-morrow suit you—say, at ten?” 

“Certainly. I will be punctual,” she said, rising. ‘‘ Good 
morning.” 

‘* Allow me,” he exclaimed, as he sprang forward to open the door 
for her. 

He was rewarded by a sweet smile, which lit up her face most 
charmingly, as she softly murmured, ‘‘ Thank you.” 

In another instant she was gone, and nothing was left to remind 
him of her visit save a faint, subtle odor of violets ; but stay—on the 
floor by her chair lay a dainty white handkerchief. He picked it up 
and gazed at it, as though it held a picture of the owner's lovely face. 
The same faint but delicious perfume lurked in its fine folds, and, 
after a moment, he raised it to his face—of course so that he might 
distinguish the scent better. 

“ Excuse me,” said a soft voice behind him ; ‘I think I must have 
dropped my handkerchief here.” 

Mr. Belford felt the hot color mount to his brow as he stammered : 

“ Er—here it is—er—I just picked it up. I wondered if you had 
left it, or the lady who called before you.’ 

After which white fib Mr. Belford felt better, and even faintly 
amused as a picture of fat, commonplace old Mrs. McCarty, who was 
trying to get a pension for her bedridden husband, rose before him. 

**Good-by again,” she rejoined ; and this time she gave him a be- 
wildering look, which set his pulses to beating, and led him to call 
himself an ass after her departure. 

Time passed on leaden wings until the next morning, but the 
longed-for hour at last arrived, and, with it, Mrs. S. Pierrepont 
Dacre. 

“Thope I have not kept you waiting,” she began, a little breath- 
lessly. 

‘Not at all. You are a model of punctuality,” he said, as he has- 
tened to wheel his most comfortable arm-chair toward her. 

“Thank you. Iwas afraid I might be late, as I stopped on the 
way to buy these violets from a poor little boy, who looked so pale 
and thin that I could not pass him without helping him to earn at 
least the price of a meal.” She looked so sad as she spoke, and the 
violets pinned on her dress suited her style of beauty so well, that 
Mr. Belford admired her even more than before, and was impressed 
with her sweet, sympathetic nature’ as well. ‘My heart always 
warms toward little boys,” she continued, with a rather pathetic 
smile. “Perhaps being parted from my own ”—she paused to clear 
her throat, while Mr. Belford studied the carpet and felt very peculiar 
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—‘‘ makes me feel like a mother toward any forlorn, sad little fellow 
that I meet ; for I know my own boy is not the same happy-looking 
darling he was when with me, although, thank heaven, he is well 
eared for as far as the wants of his body are concerned.” 

Her beautiful eyes looked misty and had a far-away gaze in their 
depths, and her mouth drooped more pensively than ever. Mr. Bel- 
ford did not speak, and after a moment she resumed : 

« But I want to tell you the whole story, and I must hurry and 
not take up so much of your valuable time.” 

“Not at all, Mrs. Dacre,” protested Mr. Belford, earnestly. 
“The morning is yours. I have left word with Tom thai I am not 
to be disturbed.” 

*You are very kind,” she murmured, with an eloquent look from 
her expressive eves that would have amply repaid him, if being in her 
society had not been sufficient reward. ‘ But I knew that, when I 
first saw you,” she added, regarding him with the charming candor 
of a child; ‘‘you remember, it was in front of your office,” she con- 
tinued, ‘and a gentleman passing called you by name, so, of course, 
I knew who you were. Although it was only a fleeting glance, still 
it was enough. Then I met you several times after, and, as I think 
T have the power of reading faces to some degree, I decided to come 
to you.” 

Mr. Belford flushed with delight. “I did not even know you saw 
me,” he said. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied, simply, while ler wonderful eyes met his 
frankly. 

“ But let me tell you why I have come to you,” she began, after a 
moment. 

“You must first know that my parents are French, and, although 
they have lived in America since before I was born, they still have 
the ideas of their country, and, among them, those bearing on mar- 
riage seem the most deeply rooted—alas for me! But, unlike a 
eveat many parents in France, who consult somewhat the feelings of 
their daughters and sons, they believed in no ‘nonsense,’ as they 
called it, of that sort, and, unlike a great many French girls, I could 
not see the wisdom or justice of having a husband selected for me. 
So, when Mr. Dacre was brought home to dinner one evening by my 
father, and I found favor in his lordship’s eyes, it went very hard 
with me, indeed. His family and ours had always known each other 
and been on friendly terms, aud a match between us seemed a most 
desirable thing to my parents, particularly as old Mr. Dacre had left 
his son a good income. My parents have always been wealthy, and 
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my dot was considerable ; but one can never have too much, you 
know, so my objections were considered childish and absurd. 

“There is no use in my telling you all the arguments and threats 
which were used by my parents, and which finally brought me to the 
altar. My weak efforts for freedom were in vain. I was not strong 
enough for them, and all my prayers and plottings were futile. 

“T was very young, and had been brought up in such subjection 
that even the slight revolt I made was to be wondered at; and I 
know my parents were astonished at my spirit. But I knew I could 
never be happy with Mr. Dacre, and I could not submit tamely to 
having my life ruined. 

“Tam almost ashamed to tell now my first, very silly and unlady- 
like effort to induce my unwelcome suitor to give me up in disgust. 
However, it was not desperately wicked, und consisted merely in 
emptying a pail of water out of the third-story window on his head, 
as he was entering the house one evening. 

‘As you may imagine, this did not bring about the coveted result. 
Mr. Dacre merely smiled over it; but what a smile! It said as 
planily as words : ‘ My revenge will come later.’ [assured him that 
I was of a most disagreeable disposition, and that, if he married me, 
his life would be a miserable one. But he only laughed and said : 
* We will tame you, little one.” Can you imagine my wrath, my mis- 
ery, and my fear of the man?” 

“Villain!” ejaculated Mr. Belford, as he rose and began to walk 
up and down the office. 

* My next struggle to free myself was evolved after much thought, 
und was, I thought, a master-stroke. I prepared an elaborate tale, 
for my fiancc’s benefit, consisting of a realistic account of cases of 
insanity in our family, which we had, with infinite care, sueceeded 
in keeping a profound secret. I assured him that my mother had 
‘spells,’ and that the least excitement brought on such symptoms in 
me that the doctors had told me that 1 would end my days inan in- 
sane asylum if I did not have an unusually happy and peaceful life. 

“My story undoubtedly made an impression, but, as I saw incre- 
dulity and anxiety struggling in Mr. Dacre’s face, I became too eager 
to prove my assertions, and unconsciously betrayed my purpose. 
All my rebellion ended in failure, and at last I threw myself on his 
merey. After that, which was of course useless, I gave up, and a 
month after became the unhappy, unwilling bride of a man I could 
hot even respect.” : 

* Infamous!” exclaimed Mr. Belford. ** Had they no pity?” 
“None,” she said. brokenly. ‘This is the tirst sympathetie word 
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I have had said to me, and it touches me deeply. I never told any- 
one my story before, but now I can stand it no longer. If it had not 
been for my little boy I should have left my husband long ago. But 
at last I have done so. Ihave too much spirit left to stand actual 
ill-treatment.” 

“The brute!” Mr. Belford muttered, through his clenched teeth, 
as he resumed his restless walk, which he had stopped for a moment, 
and which somewhat relieved his feelings. 

“TI have determined to get a divorce,” she resumed, “and, of 
course, I want the custody of my boy. He is with his father now, but 
they will not let him be separated from me, will they ?” 

Her lovely eyes looked appealingly at Mr. Belford, who warmly 
assured her that any judge would award the boy to her. 

“And after all this terrible affair is settled,” she continued, 
* Freddie and I will live quietly together, apart from the world, and 
satisfied with each other. I will devote myself to him, and my aim 
in life will be to make a noble man of him.” 

She looked so pretty and so young to have lived such an eventful 
and unhappy life ; and now, how sad it seemed that she should bury 
herself and her beauty ! 

* But—you should have some gayety, some fun, some excitement,” 
protested Mr. Belford. * You have your life before you.” 

“No, Iam done with the world,” she said, sadly. ‘ All I want is 
my boy. I will make him happy, and through him be at peace.” 

* But—er—” he stammered, ‘*er—you will marry again. You are 
too beautiful, too young, to talk of burying yourself like this.” 

Her eyes sank. Perhaps his spoke too plainly. There was a short 


pause, 
“Tf Lever should marry again,” she said, at last, hesitatingly, *it 
certainly would be as my heart dictated— But, pshaw! there is no 


use in talking of anything so improbable.” She rose as she spoke, 
and added : 

“T have kept youan unconscionable time— Ah! no protestations : 
ILknow Ihave. If you wish to see me again, drop me a line to the 
Brenton Hotel. And now, before I go, let me thank you for your 
sympathetic attention.” 


She held out her hand, which Mr. Belford pressed warmly, as she 


spoke, and her beautiful eyes looked gratefully into his. 

After a moment, a happy moment to him, she gently released her 
hand and turned to go. 

* Oh, how stupid Iam!” she cried, pausing. *t You see, I am not 
used to business, and I quite forgot—I—er—” an instant’s pretty 
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hesitation, and then she added, ingenuously, ‘‘er—about terms 
—I know it is customary to give a retainer—” 

“Oh, it is not necessary at all in your case, | assure you, Mrs. 
Dacre. Do not give it a moment's thought,” he interrupted, quickly. 

* Yes,” she protested, with a charming smile. “Iam determined 
to secure you. Now, how much is customary ?” 

* Well, since you insist.” he said, reluctantly, “say one hundred 
dollars.” 

“Ts that right, really? I thought lawyers were very expensive,” 
naively. 

He laughed, and replied : 

** Oh, lawyers and doctors always were maligned.” 

“It certainly seems so. I have this check with me from my father, 
for one thousand dollars, on the Metropole Bank, and I will go there 
at once and return with the money.” 

* But, really, Mrs. Dacre, this is absurd. That bank is quite a 
distance from here, and there is no need of your taking the trouble 
to go there. No retainer is necessary, I assure you ; but, if you will 
persist, then the next time you come will do.” 

“But I must have the check cashed anyway— ” 

* Let me send Tom, then, and you can rest here until he returns,” 
he said, delighted at the thought of prolonging the interview. 

* You are so good,” she answered ; “but I have such a wretched 
headache, I do not feel able to sit still solong. It makes me restless, 
and if I go myself the fresh air may do me a little good. If it only 
were not so far—but I need the money, so I must not be lazy.” 
She smiled pathetically, and then added : 

* Recalling my unhappy life always has a bad effect on me.” 

“Poor child!” he said, tenderly, although he could not have been 
many years older than she. “ You must hurry home and have a good 
rest. That is what you need. You want the money—let me see— 
oh, I have it! Iwill write you another check on the Trans-Conti- 
nental Bank, which is just across the way, and it will not take you any 
time to have it cashed. Then I can collect yours, if you will just 
indorse it, at my leisure.” 

“How can I thank you for your thoughtfulness, your kindness?” 
she said, earnestly, as she took off her glove ; and, seating herself at 
his desk, she wrote, in a pretty hand, Violette Fournée Dacre. 

* Perhaps some day I shall claim my reward,” he said ; and his voice 
trembled a little. 

She returned his look innocently. Evidently she understood him 
to mean by the size of his bill, for she answered, smilingly : 
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“Oh, I'm not afraid. But it is your turn now. Here is your seat.” 

He felt ashamed that he should have allowed himself to overstep 
his position as legal adviser, and gladly accepted this cover to his 
embarrassment. 

* Remember to subtract one hundred,” she said, with a playful 
shake of her graceful head, as he began to write. 

He laughed, and, blotting his signature, handed her the order for 
the money. 

“Thank you,” she said, rather absently. Evidently she was not 
thinking of the subject in hand. Her cheeks were flushed, and her 
eyes had a strange glitter in them. He looked at heranxiously. The 
pain was making her feverish. He would be generous and make her 
vo, although he longed to keep her on any excuse. 

“You must hurry home, Mrs Dacre,” he said, ‘and do something 
for your headache—and—” carelessly, “you might stop in again 
to-morrow, at about three, if you can manage it. Er—Im afraid 
you will vote me a regular bother before we get through—there are 
so many little points I shall have to see you about 

“Oh, I shall be glad to come,” she interrupted, eagerly. 

Then her eyes met his, and hers sank, and there was a moment's 
blissful pause, while everything whirled before Mr. Belford’s eyes. 
But she was bidding him good-by, and he came back to earth and 
opened the door for her, and watched her graceful figure until she 
disappeared. 

How his work suffered all that day, no one but himself ever knew. 
He really felt uncomfortable when Tom came in the next morning 
and asked him for a draft of the answer in Belcher versus Belcher, 
to copy. 

* Oh, [have not finished it yet, Tom,” he said, with studied careless- 
ness. ‘‘ Haven’t youanything todo? Well—er—let me see— Here, 
just deposit this check at the Trans-Continental Bank, to my account. 
And take my book at the same time and leave it to be balanced.” 

Then he applied himself to Belcher versus Belcher, and soon pro- 
vided Tom with work. Slowly but surely lunch-time came, and he 
ate that meal as deliberately as possible. When he was back in his 
office it was after one. Not quite two hours, and he would see her 
again. ‘“ Poor little woman! she is not fitted to buffet with this hard 
world alone,” he thought. ‘She ought to have some man to look 
out for her and protect her. She is so gentle, so sweet, and so inno- 
cent. Just the luck of that brute to have such a lovely woman for a 
wife. This is the pen she used. Ill put it away, just for fun, and 
some day I will show it toher. How pretty she looked when she was 
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sitting at my desk! Violette Fournée Dacre. Violette Fournce. I 
will advise her to drop the Dacre. I wonder where she is now. Let 
me see—nearly half-past one— Oh, is that you, Tom?” 

“Yes, sir. I've just been over to get your bank-book, and the 
cashier told me to tell you he could not honor that check of Jacques 
Fournée’s, that I deposited this morning.” 

“ What !” 

* Oh, and here’s a note for you, sir, brought by » messenger. No 
answer.” 

Mr. Belford tore it open, and as he unfolded the paper he was 
conscious of a faint odor of violets. 

‘** My dear Mr. Belford,” he read : ** Thank you for the nine hundred 
dollars. My only regret is the lost one hundred, but with that you 
can go on a spree and forget me. 

“When I told you I could read faces, I might have added—when 
they express admiration for me ; and when I see those signs, as in your 
case, I generally make them prove profitable—in one way or another. 

“When this note reaches you, thanks to your kindly aid, I shall be 
far, far away on the road to join one who is a good fellow, and not at 
all like the fictitious 8. Pierrepont Dacre. 

Gratefully yours, 
VIOLETTE.” 
Ricnarp Porrs, 


SUBSIDIES. 


A regvest for a paper on the subject of government subsidies in 
aid of American shipping is emphasized by the reassembling of Con- 
gress. Pretty much all “the horse-leech’s daughters” are now in 
Washington, and ready to open in full cry. Every scheme that is 
supposed to have the slightest claim upon congressional considera- 
tion will be pressed, and with little reference to degree of merit or 
demerit ; but, without exception, the most vigorously prosecuted. 
judging from numerous indications, will be the one looking to sub- 
sidies in aid of steamship navigation to South America. The meas- 
ure is not altogether a novelty, and yet it strikes the public with 
some surprise. Several years have passed since anyone in this coun- 
try has had the courage to talk openly about such a subvention. 
The terrific scandal attending the latest attempt of the Pacific Mail 
Company to secure government aid, for the time most effectually 
excluded any such thing. More than a million dollars mysteriously 
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disappeared about Washington. The business which had begun with 
Congress subsidizing Pacific Mail, ended with Pacific Mail attempting 
to subsidize Congress. Such things, however, are speedily forgotten, 
and it should really surprise no one when the old supplicant for con- 
vressional favors comes up smiling once more, and with a counte- 
nance as innocent in its expression as if a fresh arrival from baby- 
dom. And yet there can be no doubt about the result, if the move- 
ment should be successful. Such things can have but one ending. 
History, in such matters, forever repeats itself. The first grant will 
merely prepare for later and greater ones, to secure which the re- 
sources of the corruptionist lobby will be used, and the outcome will 
be disgrace to all concerned. 

But why should we, as a people, pay for steamship or any other 
kind of communication with South America, any more than with 
Europe, Asia, or Africa, which no one advocates or even seriously 
thinks about. No part of South America is so closely connected with 
us, in any way, as Great Britain, Germany, or France, to say nothing 
of Sweden and Italy, or even China or Japan. The only European 
country with which we have less to do than Spain is Portugal. 
Neither of them perceptibly contributes to our population or our 
business. And yet the whole of South America is either Spanish or 
Portuguese. With their people we have nothing in common in lan- 
guage, in customs, in religion, or in commercial interests. Although 
in the same hemisphere, they are far away from us. It is farther 
from New York to Rio de Janeiro than to London, and to Buenos 
Ayres than to Berlin. Really the only link between us and the South 
Americans is the sentimental tie of a common name ; and, although 
made so much of, it takes but a moment’s reflection to realize how 
essentially weak that is. It must be recollected that with nearly all 
parts of Mexico we now have railway connection, and that there is no 
need to pay for water communication with them. Also that, so far as 
Central America, and even much of the northern coast of South Amer- 
ica are concerned, we have half-a-dozen well-established ‘steamship 
lines plying between their ports and ours. No need of subsidies 
there. It is only when we eross the Equator, and visit the distant 
South American shores, chiefly looking toward the Southern Pole, 
that profitable intercourse is lacking. And why is our commercial 
intercourse with them so limited? It certainly has not been for the 
want of ships. During much of the time that we and the South 
Americans have been so uncommunicative there have been hundreds 
of magnificent vessels out of commission, or ploughing the ocean in 
ballast, which would have been glad of any kind of a job. Why 
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should it be more difficult to get bottoms for South American trade 
than any other? True it is, however—and that has been the trouble 
—that there has been but very little business between us and the 
South Americans. ‘The Europeans have had the latter's custom. For 
that fact there have been two or three very patent reasons, none 
of which has been a want of shipping facilities on our part. The 
first is that the South Americans are mainly agriculturists, and so 
are we, and agriculturists don’t buy from each other. The South 
Americans are rich in timber; but we have great forests. They raise 
vast herds of cattle ; but we are exporters of beef. They produce a 
great deal of grain ; but with our own wheat under a dollar a bushel 
we have no use for their harvests. Europe chiefly buys what they 
have to sell, and, both naturally and necessarily, they buy back from 
Europe. We need some of their coarser grades of wool and their 
raw sugars ; but here our tariff rises up like a wall between us and 
them. We do use their coffee and their quinine ; but these are not 
sufficient to turn the current of trade which so many other things 
direct to other lands ; hence we get them mainly via England. 

But there are our manufactured wares. The South Americans 
don’t manufacture for themselves, and why don’t they buy from us 
instead of going to Europe? Unfortunately, under our tariff system, 
our manufactured goods cost more than those of European make. If 
they didn’t there would be no need of protective duties for our own 
manufacturers’ sake; and the South Americans have a way, which 
is not altogether exceptional, of buying where they can get things 
cheapest. It may be very ungrateful on their part, particularly when 
we are bubbling all over with love for them because of our common 
Americanism ; but, after all, is not there a good deal of human 


nature in it ? 
Just now a tremendous effort is being made to induce our South- 


ern namesakes to patronize our factories, The Pan-American repre- 


sentatives have been carried through a portion of our country, at the 
public expense, in palace coaches; but what has it been intended 
that these personally-conducted tourists should see? They have gone 
from one manufacturing centre to another, stopping scarcely any- 
where else. The farmers of the country, many of whom have found 
satisfaction in building up our manufacturing interests at their own 
expense, will now have the privilege of paying toward the cost of a 
magnificent advertisement of their ‘‘ protected ” friends. Nor is this 
the only favor of the kind that is contemplated. This South Ameri- 
can steamship scheme is notoriously in the interest of our manufac- 
turers. It is certainly not intended for the benefit of our agricultur- 
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ists. They will have nothing to ship to South America. Hence we 
not unexpectedly find among the protectionist journals and partisans 
of the country the only earnest advocates of the subsidy business. 
Their support is by no means lacking in the elements of humor. 
For years and years they have been the stalwart champions of the 
“home-market ” theory. They have taught us that foreign commerce 
was a matter of secondary consequence, and should even be prohib- 
ited if it conflicted with the interests of our domestic industries. But 
now, on the plea that we need more commerce with foreign coun- 
tries, they would even have us purchase the means of creating an 
outside traffic. And more remarkable still is the sudden admiration 
they have developed for English precedents. Heretofore nothing has 
been too harsh with them for “free-trade England ;” but now we 
find them pointing approvingly to England’s alleged methods of giv- 
ing assistance to her ship-owners, and urging us to follow her exam- 
ple. But while the situation has its comical aspects, there is nothing 
very surprising about it ; for, although the manufacturers are to be 
the special beneficiaries of the proposed measure, the country at large 
is to foot the bills. The intended subsidization would be another 
straw put upon the back of that “patient Issachar” of American pol- 
itics, the already overburdened husbandman. 

Of course, commerce with South America is desirable, as it would 
be with any other country. But how is it to be obtained? Is it to 
be forced to grow like a hot-house plant out of season, or be left to 
the operation of natural causes—the latter policy, however, by no 


means implying that judicious cultivation should be withheld. What 


we want is that the South Americans should trade with us, and es- 
pecially buy our fabrics. At present they don’t do it. Last year all 
but fifteen per cent of their imports came from Europe. To that 


end the first thing we should do is to offer them cheap goods, That, 


for the reason already stated, we don’t do, and at present can’t do. 
The next thing is that we should buy from them at fair prices. 
There can be no buying without selling. The South Americans have 
certain things for sale). Do we buy them? Not at all, or very 
sparingly, and for the reason, chiefly, that the duties we have to pay 
upon them are prohibitory, unless they can be got at very low figures 
from first hands. In other words, we maintain a legislative barrier 
that keeps out the South Americans’ goods, and yet we want them to 
buy from us ; we want their trade. Don’t we forget that there can 
be no trade without reciprocity? Commerce means an interchange 
of commodities. There must be both buying and selling if people or 


nations are to do business together as merchants. Equal opportunity 
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is the mother of successful traffic. There can be no substitute. 
Why then, if we want to deal with the South Americans, and want 
them to deal with us, don’t we begin by tearing down the obstruc- 
tions between us that are of our own erection? Would not that be a 
much more sensible course than keeping up a great, high wall, and 
paying somebody to try to climb over it? What is wanted is facility 
—not subsidy. 

The South Americans would undoubtedly be glad to get our goods, 
and I have sincerely pitied their Pan-American representatives, now 
among us, as they have been taken about our country, and shown 
through our manufacturing strongholds. Their situation has re- 
minded the writer of that of our Saviour when, on a certain occasion, 
he was shown “all the kingdoms of this world,” from a very high 
mountain, and vet could not appropriate a single one of them. We 
can imagine the feeling of the poor South Americans, as they have 
been shown, one after another, our splendid manufactured products, 
and at the same time have realized that, owing to the artificial “bar- 
riers in the way, they and their people could have none of them. 

Ships are needed for foreign commerce, of course. But what kind 
of ships? Why, cheap ships—the cheaper the better—if economical 
communication is desired. And here, again, we encounter a difficulty 
of our own creation. We have a law that prevents us from getting 
ships as cheaply as other people. We are limited in their purchase 
to a single market, and that necessarily a costly one. Instead of 
subsidizing dear ships, would it not be more businesslike to let our 
sailors use those which they can get most economically ? 

By all means let us have trade with South America. We want it 


for the sake of a market to buy in as well as to sellin. We need the 


cheap, coarse wools and many other things with which the South 
Americans could supply us if we would give them a chance to do so. 
A large part of that trade rightfully belongs to us—a much larger 
part than we are now getting. What is ours by right we have no 
business to obtain by purchase. We should soon have it, too, if we 
would provide the two great essentials to successful trade with any 
foreigners, viz., cheap ships and free ports. 
Joun F. Hume. 
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Wuewn the people who live on the Atlantic Coast speak of Western 
railroads, they mean those which radiate from Chicago westward. 
They do not inelude in this designation, generally, either the rail- 
roads of the Pacifie Coast or those lying entirely in the territory 
adjacent to the Rocky Mountains. We might better call those cen- 
tral railroads, which cross the valleys of the Mississippi and the Mis- 
souri, Their operations are regulated by what is called central time, 
and their geographical position is nearly midway between the two 
ocean boundaries of the United States. 

However we may designate them, I intend to consider in this article 
the situation of the eight or ten great railroad systems which consti- 
tute the important features on the map of Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, and Kansas. These systems, with 
their allied lines, have a mileage in this territory of nearly fifty thou- 
sand miles, while their cost, represented by stocks and bonds, amounts 
to about two thousand millions of dollars, or nearly twice the present 
government debt of the United States. 

Commercial and financial circles have been disturbed for months 
by fears as to the condition and prospects of the companies owning 
and operating these roads. The public has been infected with this 
apprehension. It cannot be denied that any wide-spread disaster 
which would cause bankruptcy to these large corporations would be 
a national calamity. Any cause, or series of causes, which would put 
such a large amount.of productive capital into an unproductive con- 
dition could not fail to greatly retard, if it did not check altogether, 
the prosperity of the nation. 

It is a stupid, though common impulse, whenever any combination 
of circumstances, mysterious or but partly understood, produces any 
ereat misfortune, to lay the fault at the door of that man, or those 
men, who appear to be most prominently connected therewith. .It is 
therefore popular to censure the chief officers of the railroads, and 
the railroad managers, for all the evils which afflict and threaten to 
damage the railroad systems. How unfair this habitual visitation of 
popular condemnation may be, appears only after a calm and critical 
examination of the facts, 

I propose to examine briefly the principal difficulties which afflict, 
at the present time, the railroads above designated, and threaten to 
make them profitless to those who have invested in their securities. 
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I think it is now generally understood that the’ dependence in the 
making of rates of railroads on each other is absolute and cannot be 
obviated. Whether regulated by law or not, railroads operating in 
contiguous territories, or serving the same communities, must estab- 
lish similar tariffs. Merchants occupying adjoining shops can no 
more make great differences in prices of the same goods than can 
railroads which serve the same shippers charge different rates for like 
services. This principle operates throughout the whole country. The 
railroad systems are so interwoven that a tariff made by one is the 
concern of all, and any apparently unimportant change is likely to be 
felt throughout the whole transportation business of large areas. A 
cut in Northwestern rates affects and makes necessary a cut in South- 
western rates. A cut in the rate from Chicago to the South makes 
necessary a cut in the rates from Chicago to the seaboard. As a con- 
sequence the tariffs are watched with acute interest, and any change, 
however slight, is a matter of grave and careful consideration to the 
representatives of all the railroads. 

During the present year a railroad line has been completed be- 
tween Minneapolis and the Sault Ste. Marie, and a connecting line 
between the Sault Ste. Marie and the Canadian Pacific in Canada. 
This line affords an all-rail route to the seaboard. From Portland, 
Me., the nearest point on the seaboard, the distance to Minneapolis 
or St. Paul, via this line, is over 1,400 miles. From New York it 
is over 1,500 miles. The distance from Minneapolis to New York, via 
Chicago, over lines wholly within the United States, is about 1,350 
miles. A considerable part of the new line is through Canada, where 
transportation rates are not subject to the regulation of our Inter- 
state Commerce Law. The long haul there can, be charged for at a 
less rate than a shorter haul included within it over the same line. 
In consequence the Canadian line is able to offer a rate of seventy- 
five cents a hundred pounds on first-class freight from Minneapolis 
to New York. The established rate, via Chicago, on the same class 
of freight is $1.30 per hundred pounds: 

It will readily be seen that although the northern line is longer, 
and that on it there is more delay in the transportation of goods, yet 
the very low rate is likely to command all the through traffic. Under 
the Interstate Commerce Law the shorter lines, running wholly in the 
United States, are not able to reduce the through rate without reduc- 
ing also their local rates on the same goods something in like propor- 
tion. The roads running east from Chicago decline, very naturally, 
to reduce their rates. The lines running between Chicago and St. 
Paul are compelled, therefore, either to bear the whole of whatever 
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reduction may be necessary in order to retain the through traffic, or 
to see that traffic diverted and pass entirely through Canada. They 
are also brought to the unpleasant alternative, if they accept the 
situation and reduce their through rates, of being obliged to make 
corresponding reductions in their local rates and suffer great loss in 
revenue. 

The Chicago, Burlington, & Northern Railroad, operated in connec- 
tion with the Chicago, Burlington, & Quincy, is one of the lines from 
Chicago to St. Paul and Minneapolis. It was built several years ago 
with the avowed intention of providing almost exclusively for thee 
traffic between St. Paul and Minneapolis and Chicago. It was built 
through a region in which there were few towns, and sought espe- 
cially to obtain a line of low grades on which the cost of hauling 
freight would be reduced to a minimum. 

This road is more seriously injured by the diversion of traffic to 
the Sault Ste. Marie and the Canadian Pacific roads than any of the 
other Chicago and Minneapolis lines, for the others have a large local 
business. Finding itself cut off from nearly all its business by the 
low rates through Canada, the Chicago, Burlington, & Northern has 
been forced to reduce its rate from Minneapolis and St. Paul to Chi- 
cago. It was receiving sixty cents per hundred pounds as its pro- 
portion of the rate on first-class freight to the seaboard. It an- 
nounced a rate of fifteen cents per hundred pounds on such freight, 
and a corresponding reduction on the lower classes of freight. 

It is not expected that the Chicago, Burlington & Northern can 
make money, or earn the interest on its cost, while doing business at 
these low rates, but it is thought best by its managers to retain the 
business, even if they get no more than the cost of transportation, 
rather than allow it to go into the Canadian channel. Railroad man- 
agers, from long experience, have learned to seek for volume of traffic. 
A large traffic at a low rate pays, they find, better than a small traffic 
at a higher rate. It is better to keep the wheels moving than to 
allow part of them to remain idle. This seems to be imperfectly un- 
derstood by those who are not practical railroad men, and much crit- 
icism is directed by the inexperienced against managers who cultivate 
through traffic rather than local traffic. It is not easy to explain why 
the margin of profit should be in the volume of the traffic, but it is 
undoubtedly true that those roads which secure the most through 
traffic are the best paying properties, and the eagerness of railroad 
managers to secure this traffic is more easily explained by results 
than by any process of reasoning. 

What will be the outcome of the struggle for business in the 
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' Northwest is not easy to determine. The Sault Ste. Marie tine runs 


through a wilderness. It has no local points of importance to serve. 
It can make a low through tariff and correspondingly low local rates 
without injuring any revenue that it might obtain from local business, 
but it is not easy to see how it can conduct the through business and 
earn running expenses unless its charges are considerably increased. 
On the other hand, if the Sault Ste. Marie route persists in carrying 
through business at present prices, it is easy to see that it makes it 
impossible for the lines operated entirely in the United States to 
scarry freight to the seaboard without great loss both on their 
through and local traffic. The loss of the through business must 
make a large falling off in the revenue of the lines running between 
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Chicago and St. Paul and Minneapolis. How serious this loss will 
be can only be determined by experience and time. 

Hardly less serious in its effect, however, than this loss of through 
business through its diversion to the Canadian line, is the effect of 
the reduction of the rate on the St. Paul and Minneapolis business 
by the Chicago, Burlington, & Northern. The reduction of this rate 
affects in a certain way, also, the rate to Missouri River points. For 
example, the Illinois Central may find that its business to Sioux City 
is diverted by the low rate made by the Chicago, Burlington, & 
Northern toSt. Paul. If the Illinois Central reduces its rate to Sioux 
City to meet the Burlington & Northern rate to St. Paul, to retain its 
Sioux City business, the lines running to Omaha will find it necessary 
to reduce their rates correspondingly in order to retain their Omaha 
business; and thus the cut in rates to Minneapolis and St. Paul by 
the Chicago, Burlington, & Northern may spread until the rates to all 
Missouri River poiuts are, lowered correspondingly. The lowering of 
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these rates, in its turn, will cause the lowering of rates to points be- 
yond the Missouri River, and in the end, if it is unchecked, this cut 
will extend to Pacific Coast business. The effect of the reduction of 
all these through rates must be a reduction on local rates at inter- 
mediate points. The loss of revenue which must result, and the 
wide-spread demoralization of rates in this vast territory, are likely, if 
not checked, to interfere seriously with the payment of dividends, 
and even endanger the payment of interest on bonded debt.* 

A second cause for anxiety concerning the condition of the West- 
ern railroads is the authority exercised by State railroad commis- 
sioners in some of the States through which these lines run. The 
Interstate Commerce Law provides that a rate for a short haul must 
not be greater than the rate for a long haul, when the short haul is 
included in the distance of the long haul. It also prohibits payment 
of rebates to shippers, and the pooling by railroads of their earn- 
ings. The readjustment of tariffs called for by these regulations 
imposed upon the railroad men an arduous and perplexing labor. 
Railroad freight tariffs are not made, as are passenger tariffs, on a per 
mile basis. The terminal and other expenses made necessary by the 


* The accompanying diagram illustrates the effect of rate-cutting on 
the system of tariffs over large areas. The figures represent the tariff per 
one hundred pounds on first-class freight. It is manifest that if the tar- 
iff of one of the shorter sides of any triangle is reduced so that the sum 
of the tariffs of the two shorter sides is less than the tariff of the long 
side, the traffic will follow the two sides of the triangle instead of taking 
the shorter line. This will make necessary a cut in the rate on the direct 
line, and the direct line between two important points forms the side of 
another triangle, and makes necessary a still further reduction on some 
other direct line. The whole map of the country might be covered with 
countless triangles of this description. 

The effect of a cut in through rates between important points is further 
shown by the straggling, dotted line running southwesterly from Chicago, 
and then northerly to St. Paul. This represents an actual line of railroad 
engaged in through transportation between Chicago and St. Paul. In 
order to retain this traffic when rates are reduced on the more direct lines 
this line must reduce its rate. Cutting as it does all the important rail- 
roads running south and west of Chicago, it makes a cut necessary at all 
local points where it crosses those roads. Thus a reduction from sixty to 
forty cents, in the tariff between Chicago and St. Paul, necessitates a re- 
duction in the local tariff to points in Central Missouri from sixty to forty 
cents, and a similar reduction on local tariffs in Iowa. This reduction to 
local points, in its turn, makes necessary a reduction to other local points. 
This is but one instance which may be taken as a fair illustration of the 
wide-spread effect of any cut in railroad tariffs. 
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’ nature of the transportation business have brought it about that 


freight charges are not computed according to the number of miles 
in the haul. The system of railroad freight-rates which has grown 
up regards mileage and also other elements. The transportation 
charge, therefore, for one hundred miles is less than double the 
charge for fifty miles, and the charge for two hundred miles less than 
double the charge for one hundred miles. In railroad language, 
“the through tariff is less than the sum of the two locals.” 

Before the interstate law went into effect it was not uncommon, 
brought about by competition at central points, that through rates 
would be less than local rates over the same lines and for distances in- 
cluded in the distances of the through hauls. Railroad managers, in 
endeavoring to foster the business of their lines, to encourage enter- 
prising merchants and manufacturers, adopted a policy of protection 
to home industries by giving special rates. The practice also had 
become quite general of granting these favors in the form of rebates 
or drawbacks, so that the prices paid for transportation at certain 
points by merchants or manufacturers were secrets known only to 
the railroad companies and the recipients of such favors. The Inter- 
state Commerce Law changed all this. Local rates were cut down in 
certain cases so that they would not be greater than through rates 
for greater distances over the same line. This pleased the shippers 
and the dwellers at intermediate points, and this was a feature that 
made the Interstate Commerce Law popular before its enactment. But 
the greatest effect came when the railroad companies were obliged to 
deny rebates to those that had been receiving such privileges. The 
effect of this latter reformation was soon perceptible in the business 
of merchants and manufacturers at various points west of Chicago. 

The action of the State authorities of Iowa, under the influence of 
an agitation started by those who were no longer able to obtain re- 
bates from the railroads, has been more radical than that in any other 
State, and may be used as an illustration of the injurious course which 
the States west of the Mississippi have pursued toward their rail- 
roads. Iowa has a Railroad Commission composed of three mem- 
bers. A law was passed, in the winter of 1888, making it the duty 
of this commission to prepare a schedule of maximum rates, which 
should be received as prima facie evidence of what were reasonable 
and just rates, and heavy penalties were prescribed against the rail- 
road companies for charges in excess of the rates fixed by the com- 
missioners’ schedule. This law went further than the Interstate 
Commerce Law, in providing that the rate should not be greater for a 
shorter distance than for a longer distance when any portion of the 
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shorter haul was included within the longer. Also, it was provided 
that the lowest rate charged by any railroad company in Iowa, or by 
any railroad in any other State with which the Iowa railroads had 
traffic arrangements, should be accepted by the commissioners as 
prima facie evidence of what were reasonable rates. 

In the summer of 1888 the Iowa Railroad Commissioners pre- 
pared and promulgated a schedule of rates for freight transportation 
over all the railroad lines in Iowa. This schedule was calculated to 
effect a general reduction of from twenty to thirty per cent in the 
revenue of the chief railroads from traffic in Iowa. The adjustment 
of rates under the Interstate Commerce Law had then but recently 
been completed. The reduction from these rates by the schedule of 
the Iowa commissioners was considerable. The Iowa commissioners 
were influenced largely, in the formation of this schedule, by the 
merchants who had previously received rebates from the railroads. 
The farmers of Iowa, the class supposed to be most anxious for a 
reduction of railroad tariffs, do not appear to have made any com- 
plaints, or to have been consulted in framing the new schedule. The 
jobbers at the larger towns, especially on the Mississippi River, found 
their trade considerably curtailed under the rates which the railroad 
companies under the Interstate Commerce Law were obliged to es- 
tablish. Because the through rate was less than the sum of the two 
locals, buyers in interior towns of Iowa could buy goods cheaper in 
Chicago, and pay the through rate, than they could in Davenport, 
Dubuque, or Burlington, where they would be obliged to pay two 
local rates. The jobbers in these river towns had been favored by 
the railroads previous to the passage of the Interstate Commerce 
Law, and had received rebates which enabled them to compete with 
the wholesale merchants of Chicago. These jobbers were the princi- 
pal movers in influencing the lowa commissioners to reduce rates. The 
railroad companies resisted, as far as possible, in the courts; but 
finally, on a decision by the United States court that if, under the new 
schedule, they could earn a small percentage on the value of their 
property the courts would not interfere, they accepted the schedule, 
and have during this year been making charges accordingly. 

It was shown in court that on the basis of the previous year’s busi- 
ness, if conducted at the rates prescribed in the Iowa schedule, the 
earnings of one of the prominent railroad companies in Iowa would 
be barely one-half of one per cent on the investment in the property in 
that State. There is no reason to doubt that this calculation was cor- 
rect, and that the same might be said, approximately, of all the large 
railroad companies in that State. It appears from this state of facts 
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that the legislature and people of Iowa, as represented by their rail- 
road commissioners, expect the railroads of that State to be operated 
so as barely to earn expenses. Asa manifestation of this disposi- 
tion on the part of the people of that populous State, it alarms the 
holders of railroad securities. The railroads of Iowa are owned 
mainly by non-residents. The railroad commissioners report the to- 
tal number of stockholders in Iowa railroads to be 28,184, and that 
of these only 589 are residents of the State. It is apparently, there- 
fore, an attempt on the part of the people of Iowa to acquire the use 
of property of non-residents without making fair compensation there- 
for. 

What is true of Iowa is true also, but in a less degree, of some of 
the other States traversed by the Western railroads—notably Kansas. 
The remedy for this wrong lies only in the returning good sense of 
the majority. While demagogues find an easy path to power in 
promising to reduce railroad rates, it is hardly probable that railroads 
will receive fair treatment at the hands of legislators. But, on the 
other hand, there is a confidence that in the long run the American 
people will allow their sense of justice to prevail, and that no laws 
and no interpretation of laws can long remain in force to destroy the 
value of the property, even of large corporations, and even for the 
benefit of popular majorities. 

It should be noted, as an encouraging sign, that in other parts of 
the Union the people appear to think that the railroads have been 
sufficiently harried by the Interstate Commerce Law, and have merci- 
fully and wisely foreborne to perplex them with new State regulations 


of rates. 


The third cause of the present difficulties of Western railroads 
comes from the unwise action of some of those companies during the 
period following the temporary financial depression of 1584, when a 
great demand sprang up for railroad securities. This demand was 
fostered by bankers and brokers, new issues of securities found a ready 
sale, and new projects, especially when undertaken in the name of old 
and well-accredited companies, were approved and carried through 
with very little inspection or criticism from those who furnished the 
funds. Bankers were willing, even urgent, that the companies in which 
they were interested should issue new securities. Money in enormous 
sums was offered to the great corporations at low rates of interest. 
Under the temptation afforded by this ease in securing funds, the 
directors of the Western railroads projected and completed extensions 
and branches, bought up and absorbed smaller roads, increased their 
facilities in the large cities, and acquired rights and property in regions 
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theretofore undeveloped. Millions of money were expended, and, 
unfortunately, much of it without proper care. Hastily and without 
full investigation railroad lines were constructed to parallel railroads 
already existing. Railroad lines which had been previously con- 
structed, but had never paid expenses of operating, nor interest on 
the cost, were bought at high prices. 

Extravagance in expending capital in railroad building, as in every 
other business undertaking, is disastrous. The disaster attending 
the ill-judged expending of money in improvements is very much like 
the destruction of capital by fire. So much of the capital invested in 
the construction of a railroad line which the railroad line, when com- 
pleted and developed, cannot pay interest upon, is sunk, lost, wiped 
out; so, if the millions which, in the past five years, have been 
expended on the extensions and improvements of Western railroads 
have not been so expended that interest on them can be earned by 
reason of those extensions and improvements, that capital is wasted 
and destroyed. The destruction of capital in any community where 
it occurs is a calamity visiting certain individuals more severely than 
others, but always injuring the aggregate and retarding general pros- 
perity. If the fact that capital has been destroyed is realized sud- 
denly, a panic is likely to ensue, with destruction of confidence and 
suspension of credits, and thus the first disaster becomes the cause of 
numberless other failures and loss of capital. 

It cannot be said, perhaps, that the managements of any of the West- 
ern roads altogether resisted the temptation to spend money for im- 
provements and extensions that were not wise ; but it is apparent to 
even the least critical that some of these corporations were much 
more foolish in this regard than others. 

The most conspicuous example of financial mismanagement of 
Western roads has been in the case of the Atchison, Topeka, & Santa 
Fé Railroad. Ten years ago this company operated about 1,000 
miles of railroad, mostly in the State of Kansas. It had a eapital 
stock of about $12,000,000, and bonded debt about $15,000,000. It 
was owned principally in Boston and vicinity, and was apparently 
managed with enterprise and good judgment. In 1884 its mileage, 
with its auxiliary lines, had increased to about 2,800, its capital stock 
to 856,000,000, and its bonded obligations to $50,000,000. In the four 
years from 1884 to 1888 its mileage grew to 7,700 miles, and its bonded 
obligations made the astonishing increase to $166,000,000. More 
than $100,000,000 of this increase in its liabilities occurred in the two 
years 1887 and 1888. (It should be said that $10,000,000 of these 
obligations were in the form of income bonds, and $13,000,000 were 
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bonds jointly guaranteed with other companies.) From 1886 to 
1888 about $20,000,000, also, was added to its capital stock, and as 
the stock sold at or about par during these years, this was equivalent 
to so much additional cash in its treasury. 

It is apparent, therefore, that in the four years from 1884 to 1888 
the managers and directors of the Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fé 
Railroad had $125,000,000 in cash or its equivalent at,their disposal. 
They spent it, and over $100,000,000 of it in the two years 1887 and 
1888. It may be doubted whether there is anywhere, in the record of 


modern improvements, anything to parallel the honest recklessness 
with which this great sum was dispensed. There is no charge of 


fraud or personal peculation connected with the disbursing of these 
funds. Fifteen to twenty millions of it were given for the building of 


a railroad between Kansas City and Chicago—four hundred and fifty 
miles. -Five prominent trunk-lines, well ‘equipped for all business, 
were already established and in operation between those two points. 


From $5,000,000 to $10,000,000 of this money were spent in buying 


real estate in Chicago for terminals, and the real-estate dealers of 
this modest city found their dreams surpassed by the prices paid for 
this realty. Eight millions of dollars of it were paid for the control of 
the Gulf, Colorado, & Santa Fé Railroad, a line in Texas which had not 
up to that time earned interest onits bonded debt, and has since earned 
but little more than operating expenses. In addition to the $8,000,- 
000 expended for the control of this road, the Atchison management 
assumed payment of $20,000,000 of its bonds, on which interest had 
never been earned. Three millions of dollars were expended in build- 
ing aline from Pueblo to Denver, paralleling the line of the Denver & 
Rio Grande Railroad between those points. This was done when the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad was willing and anxious that the 
Atchison Company should use its track between these points, and it 
does not appear that any advantage was to be gained by this useless 
construction. <A large amount of money was spent in building rail- . 
roads in California, which have thus far proved profitless. About 
$1,500,000 was paid for the control of a small road in Illinois, already 
mortgaged for its full value. The first mortgage bonds on one thou- 
sand miles of the Atlantic & Pacific Railroad, a road which had never 
earned operating expenses, were guaranteed jointly with the St. Louis 
& San Francisco Railroad. 

Such sanguine folly it is hard to characterize fitly. The results are 
most deplorable. They affect largely the innocent and confiding, who 
are not responsible for the bad judgment shown. The $75,000,000 
of Atchison stock is said to be owned by fifteen thousand stock- 
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holders, a large proportion of whom reside in New England. Much 
of this stock is held by people of small means, who have invested in 
it for income ; some of it by trust companies and savings banks and 
insurance companies. It seems to have been accepted, during all this 
period of wild expenditure, by the financially wise people of Boston 
and vicinity, as a safe investment for trust funds. It received the 
recommendation of the leading bankers, and was bought without 
question or examination, and, moreover, it sold at high prices in the 
market. 

The responsibility of this stupendous disaster cannot be entirely 
laid at the door of the managers and directors of this corporation. 


Allowing the chief officers to tender their resignations should not 


relieve from condemnation the prominent bankers and financial ad- 
visers through whose influence the money was furnished which was 
so recklessly wasted. 

The great houses who formed the syndicates to take the large 


issues of bonds, and who gave the prestige of their names to float 
these issues on the market, should bear the greatest blame. If they 
had carefully investigated the projects into which the money which 
they furnished was to be expended, if they had shown the judgment 
of half-grown children as to the value of extensions and the prices 
paid therefor, if they had exercised but a little of that conservatism 
which should characterize those who dominate the money market, this 
great financial disaster would have been impossible. 

The harm has been done, however, the capital has been expended, 
and, toa great extent, wasted. The question now is, what will be the 
result? The Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fé stock, which not long ago 
sold above par, and paid a dividend of six per cent to its stockholders, 
is now selling at about one-quarter of its former price, and the grav- 
est anxiety exists as to how the money is to be raised to pay the in- 
terest on the underlying bonds, and the stock preserved from extine- 
tion. One hundred millions of dollars of capital may fairly be said to 
have been made unproductive. The savings of the people have been 
depleted so much. Will the financial affairs of this country stand the 
strain ? 

It is possible that the realization of the actual condition of this 
property, coming little by little to the comprehension of men, will 
not affect their fears as it would if it were a sudden and unexpected 
development. It may be that the great resources of the country will 
not be long seriously disturbed by it, and that time and the slow 
growth of the profits of industry will have their opportunity to make 
up the wasted capital. The knowledge of the condition of the Atch- 
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ison property, however, suggests inquiries as to the conditions of 
other Western roads. Fortunately, a general knowledge of their 
affairs affords a ground of confidence that there has not been in any 
of them the same wild and unwise expenditure. If the perplexing 
rate difficulties can be settled so that they may make remunerative 
transportation charges, and if crops are good and the country contin- 
ues prosperous, and the regulations by State railroad commissioners 
are modified, they may be able to recover from whatever losses in 
unprofitable construction they have made in the period of financial 
exhilaration. 

If the Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fé railroad is to be placed in the 
hands of a receiver, what will be the effect on the Western railroad 
situation ? This is the question which many business men are ask- 
ing. In one sense this event would have no effect ; that is, it would 
cause no panic in the market. As it is popularly expressed, the ef- 
fect has been discounted. Men have thought of the consequences of 
this event, and prepared their minds for it. It is probable, also, that a 
receivership for the Atchison would not cause any immediate disturb- 
ance in railroad rates. Whoever may be appointed to that important 
duty by the courts will doubtless be experienced in railroad manage- 
ment, and will wisely attempt to maintain existing contracts and tariffs. 

The destruction of capital, however, which has taken place must 
have its effect, whether the Atchison goes into the hands of a re- 
ceiver or the bondholders submit to having their interest funded, or 
the stockholders pay an assessment to provide for maturing liabil- 
ities. This effect cannot be discounted or obviated. It must be 
overcome by the slow accumulation of profits somewhere. It has 
doubtless had much influence and weakened confidence, and pre- 
pared men’s minds for a panic, if any unexpected great financial dis- 
aster should occur. 

It is comparatively easy to point out the embarrassments in the 
present situation of Western railroads, but it is extremely difficult to 
prescribe their remedy. It would require a much longer article than 
the present to fully analyze all the conflicting elements which must 
be considered in devising an effectuai solution of the present difii- 
culties. The American railroads are in a state of development, and 
every attempt to consider them philosophically, and formulate the 
principle of their growth, arid to foretell their future, has been un- 
successful. No sooner has an investigation been completed, or an 
analysis made and its results stated, than a change in the situation 
has falsified predictions and made work of this description com- 
paratively valueless. 
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The Western railroads will work out their problems without much 
regard to what we may say about them to-day. There has been 
much talk in time past of government cwnership of railroads, but 
very little has been heard of this of late. The publie mind is im- 
pressed with the great danger of intrusting the management of these 
enormous properties to the wasteful administration of patronage- 
dispensing political leaders. It is apparent to every practical man 
that a government ownership of railroals would result in higher 
rates of transportation, less eflicient service, great curtailment of the 
comforts of travel, and a dangerous consolidation of power in the 
hands of political bosses. 

At the present time there is considerable discussion as to the feasi- 
bility and practicability of the formation of a great railroad trust. It is 
proposed, ostensibly, with the favor of the same bankers and financial 
rulers of the market through whose carelessness and cupidity the vast 
sums have been furnished to the Western railroads which have been 
spent partly in wasteful construction and other extravagances. The 
proposition seems to be that the controlling interest in each of the 
large railroads shall be placed in the hands of a Board of Trustees. 
These trustees, through their appointees, are to operate all the rail- 
roads and transact all the rail transportation business of the country. 
It is argued (hat by carrying traffic where it can be most economically 
handled, by destroying competition in charges, earnings may be se- 
cured, not only to render all doubtful railroad bonds certain of their 
interest payments, but making all railroad stocks sure of good divi- 
dends. It may be conceded that, if such an arrangement could be 
earried out, all this might be accomplished. The trembling bond- 
holders and the despairing stockholders of the Atchison, Topeka, & 
Santa Fé, under such an arrangement, would doubtless receive their 
interest and dividends as if no wasteful expenditure of their funds 
had ever been made. 

Suppose a trust, such as has been indicated, once formed, would 
not the popular opposition to railroad management which now seems 
to prevail be intensified a hundred-fold? No legislation would be 
considered too severe for the regulation of such a monopoly. 

It must be acknowledged that the tendency in railroad affairs at 
the present time is toward consolidation. Many able and experienced 
railroad men, tired of the struggle to maintain rates, and disgusted 
with the increased stringency of laws for railroad regulation, feel as 
if driven into a corner from which there is no escape but by putting 
all railroads under one ownership. 

It is very natural that those especially interested in those rail- 
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roads which have been unwisely built, or in which money has been 
squandered in extravagant construction, are anxious to join them to 
those properties which have been managed with shrewdness and good 
judgment. The foolish and careless financiers by this means hope to 
make their foolishness and carelessness as profitable as wisdom and 
economy. 

The manner in which the financial affairs of railroad companies 
have been managed by the great bankers who in recent years seem 
to have assumed the fatherhood of all railroad negotiations, has cre- 
ated the impression that the consequences of mismanagement and 
misjudgment may be easily averted by reorganization, or covered up 
and forgotten under a blanket mortgage. The tendency is plainly in 
the direction of consolidation ; but it remains to be seen whether the 
persons in control of those railroad companies which have made few 
mistakes, which have not built useless lines, and which under the 
present circumstances seem able to take care of themselves, their 
bondholders, and their stockholders, can be driven by argument or 
coercion into an amalgamation with those companies whose stocks 
represent wasted capital, and whose bonds are reckoned doubtful 
securities. 

M. L. Scupper, Jr. 

P.S.—Since the above was written the three phases of “'The West- 
ern Railroad Situation ” therein described have experienced important 
modifications. Notice has been given of an advance of through rates 
from St. Paul and Minneapolis to the seaboard via the Sault Ste. 
Marie route ; also of an advance by the Chicago, Burlington, & North- 
ern to old figures. A State election in Iowa has materially reduced 
the strength of the political party responsible for the unremunerative 
rates prescribed for transportation in that State. A plan for re- 
funding the mortgage debt of the Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fé Rail- 
road has been brought out. 

There is no opportunity here for discussing the effect of these de- 
velopments. But they afford an apt illustration of the difficulty in 
treating the railroad problem effectively. The situation changes 
from month to month, almost from day to day. What seem now 
evidences of vital disease may soon prove mere passing symptoms. 
It remains, however, that the three important dangers which menace 
Western railroads are: the disarrangement of the system of trans- 
portation charges by cut rates ; unintelligent and oppressive legisla- 
tion ; and the unwise and wasteful expenditure of capital by those 
managers of investments who seem to have just now the handling of 
the world’s surplus funds. M. L. S., Je. 
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PANAMA AND ITS PEOPLE. 


A LITTLE more than a generation ago—before the war had sobered 
us as a nation, and before we had rejected the peacock, then a prom- 
inent candidate seeking to represent the American character—the 
dominating aspiration of “ Young America ” was to enlarge the United 

tates over the entire North American continent. The filibusters 
who invaded Cuba, and who followed Walker to Central America, 
were regarded as the armed apostles of our “ Manifest Destiny.” 
They proved to be its martyrs also. The outbreak of the great war 
between the States laid for a time this restless earth-hungry spirit. 
Instead of seeking always for new lands to conquer and annex, it 
found quite enough to do at home—south of the Potomae, in trying 
to establish a new American republic ; north of it, in preserving 
“the Union as it was.” Neither of the parties in this contest of the 
giants had either time or wish to extend the national area. 

But the aspiration was sure to reassert itself as soon as the contest 
between the States was permanently settled, or as soon at least as 
the political problems that arose after the military conflict should be 
solved. These problems are now put at rest forever. The South has 
had Home Rule conceded to every State, and the policy that resulted 
in the reconstruction measures is as dead as Cresar, or even as Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes—dead, that is, beyond every hope of resurrection. 
Hereafter no serious attempt will ever be made to govern any Amer- 
ican community by Federal authority. The absolute and serio-comic 
failure of reconstruction—of a government by tourists and field-hands 
—a system that ostracized and eliminated the educated class of the 
South, and put the reins of power in the hands of a semi-civilized 
race without experience, without civil probity, without the faintest 
conception of the duties or responsibilities of political power ; the dis- 
asters that resulted from attempting to rule by philanthropic theories 
in fanatical disregard of social conditions ; as well as the peace, order, 
and prosperity that have followed the overthrow of the “ carpet-bag ” 
domination, have established, never again to be overthrown, in the 
mind of the American people, the belief and determination that the 
safety and power of the Republic must rest on the inviolable self-goy- 
ernment of the communities of which it is constituted, and that no 
interference with Home Rule must ever again be attempted in any 
State by the Federal Government. 
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Ht Until this great principle was finally adopted as the permanent and 
i irrevocable rule of national action, every enlargement of the area of 
} the republic involved a probability of future dissension, and was a 
possibility of danger rather than an accession of new strength. 

| This truth was so obvious to all reflecting men, that it more than 
| offset the national instinct for territorial expansion. This instinct 
if was implanted in the national mind at an early period of our history. 
i It was quite a common belief at the beginning of the century, and 
often found expression in the speeches and writings of the most con- 
servative statesmen, that the United States would probably expand 
q until it covered the North American continent ; and some went even 
so far as to look forward to its extension into South America. I re- 
member listening to a speech by Edward Everett, in Faneuil Hall, a 
few years before the war, in which he expressed his desire to see, or 
prophesied that we should live to see—I have forgotten how he 
phrased it—the United States extend “from the North Pole to the 
Isthmus.” When so conservative and cautious a statesman as Ever- 
ett publicly avowed sympathy with such aspirations, the force and 
universality of the desire may be readily inferred. I recall a fav- 
orite definition of the coming boundaries of the United States that, 
as a youth, I once heard on the frontier : 

“ The United States is bounded on the East by the rising sun, on 
the West by the setting of the same, on the North by the aurora 
borealis, and on the South by the day of judgment!” 

That perhaps was the most extravagant expression of the “ Young 
America” spirit of the days before the war ; but while the aspiration 
was more moderately worded by educated men, it pervaded more or 
less all classes of American society. 

I note signs of its revival in the frequent references to a possible 
union with Canada, and the still more recent talk of the purchase of 
Cuba. Itis a good sign. We are already beginning to feel the pres- 
sure of population and the need of more land. Our public lands are 
gone. Immigration is increasing and is sure to increase vastly before 
} the century closes. A colossal European war is impending, and mill- 
i ions of working-men will seek to escape conscription by emigrating 
, to America. What will be the result? Unless we get more land or 
i shut our ports against the influx of more immigrants, pauperism will 
/ increase in every Eastern city, and the American workers will be re- 
} duced to the level of the European'toiler—that is to say, a more 
i heartless slavery than America has ever known will be introduced 

into every State. The Republic will be destroyed in spirit, if not in 
form ; for no democracy can permanently endure where the toilers 
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are practically helpless paupers, and the eniployers practically irre- 
sponsible millionnaires. 

We want the continent ; and the policy of our statesmen should be 
to promote the extension of our area by every lawful means, until our 
flag shall wave from the North Pole to the Isthmus. 

Panama especially should be an American State, in order that we 
may properly protect our Pacific coast in case of war with a maritime 
European power. Beaconsfield spent a large amount of money in 
strengthening the fortifications in Jamaica as soon as it became evi- 
dent that the Panama Canal would be undertaken. He foresaw that 
the Isthmus could be controlled by creating a safe harbor for an 
English fleet in Jamaica ; and he provided for the emergency before 
the attention of other nations should be drawn to it. 

To defeat Beaconsfield’s shrewd move, our strategy should be to 
take measures looking to the annexation of Panama at an early date. 
Assured of undisturbed Home Rule, and of absolute non-interference 
with their religious institutions ; knowing that American annexation 
would insure domestic stability, financial prosperity, and commercial 
progress; it would not be long before a party would arise in Panama 
that would make it easy for us to add another star to our flag. All 
Central America would follow. To secure the West India islands, 
which should be and must yet be ours, we shall have to depend 
wholly on diplomacy and on our next war with England, if we have 
one on some other issue. But to go to war for such a purpose would 
be to pay too much for the whistle. British America will come to us 
if we are patient—and without a war. 

I fell into these reflections by reading a most interesting book * 
just issued, on Panama, although, in justice to the author, I should say 
at once that he gives no sign that he would approve of Panama’s an- 
nexation. His book does not even afford a text for advocating such 
a policy, excepting as it shows how productive the soil is, and how 
much might be expected of the country if it were properly governed. 

Dr. Nelson in his preface needlessly apologizes for his book. Al- 
though it is evident that he is not a professional author, and that he 
is lacking in the skill of a literary artist, his book has a higher and 
more enduring merit than any affluence of language or dexterity in 
using words could give it. It is trustworthy ; it is packed with facts 
derived from personal knowledge ; and nowhere else can a volume on 
the Isthmus be found so reliable, so satisfactory, so interesting, and 

* Five Years in Panama. The Trans-Isthmian Canal. By Wolfred Nelson, 


M.D., Corresponding Member Natural History Society, Montreal. Publishers, 
Belford Company, New York. 
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so recent. Having personally visited the Isthmus within a few years, 
I take pleasure in thus strongly commending Dr. Nelson’s volume. 
His residence in Panama for five years, as a physician, gave him ample 
opportunities for arriving at the truth, which, in that country, no 
rapid tourist can easily reach ; and it is due to Dr. Nelson to say that 
he has shown diligence in gathering the facts, conscientious fidelity 
in grouping them, and that he has succeeded in presenting them in a 
style always attractive, because, although not always polished, entirely 
unassuming, modest, and therefore natural. Young authors rarely 
make the discovery that the public are like Gradgrind when they buy 
books of travel ; that ‘what they want is facts,” not phrases, nor fine 
writing, nor ready-made opinions. I repeat, from my own experience, 
that it is especially difficult to arrive at the truth about Panama. Canal 
interests permit few travellers to use their eyes. ‘They have to wear 
either bandages or magnifying-glasses. Dr. Nelson was neither blind, 
nor a dupe, nor partisan ; he has honest, keen, Canadian eyes, and he 
used them to great advantage. I therefore again cordially commend 
the book to everyone who desires to know the exact truth about 
Panama. 

Let us take a few glances at the Isthmus through Dr. Nelson’s eyes. 

Of the climate of Colon—or Aspinwall, as we Americans insolently 
call it—the author quotes with approbation a remark by the Dean of 
the Medical Faculty at Panama. 

“He said to me, ‘First you have the wet season, lasting from about 
the 15th of April to the 15th of December, when people die of yellow 
fever in four or five days. Next you have the dry or healthy season, 
from December 15th to April 15th, when people die of pernicious fever 
in from twenty-four to thirty-six hours.’ ” 

During two seasons of epidemic it is said that the burials in Colon 
averaged from thirty to forty per day for weeks together. 

But the author fails to emphasize the fact that Colon is probably 
the filthiest little town in the world, and it is astounding, not that epi- 
demies should visit and devastate it, but that they should ever leave 
it until every inhabitant has been buried. They have a proverb in 
Panama that “every tie of the railroad across the Isthmus cost a 
corpse,” and although I was assured that this was an exaggeration 
I have no doubt that it is approximately true if not statistically aecu- 
rate. Colon is a disgrace to the government that permits it to be a 
fever-breeder and fever-spreader by the inconceivable filthiness of its 
streets, and its open drains filled with stagnant water that is cov- 
ered with green scum, breeding and feeding the most malignant 
fevers under the tropical sun. 
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The “city” is called Colon by its authorities ; the Government of 
the State calls it Colon ; every nation on the earth, excepting the 
United States, calls it Colon ; it was called Colon in honor of Christo- 
pher Columbus; and yet a party of rich American adventurers, who 
constructed the railroad across the Isthmus, undertook to rename it 
Aspinwall in honor of one of our New York money-bags, who was one 
of the leading spirits in “promoting” that project! An Aspinwall 
dethroning Columbus! Can the insolence of upstart wealth go fur- 
ther? 

My own first experience in Panama was—its rain. 

The author, Dr. Nelson, gives a vivid sketch of a tropical rain, in 
speaking of the Chagres River : 

“It seemed to come down in sheets. Such rain I had never seen 
before, for it was almost a wall of water, and so dense that near ob- 
jects along the side of the line were almost indistinguishable. It 
passed away as suddenly as it came, and then the sun shone forth 
on a smiling forest and a wealth of green interspersed with beautiful 
flowers of the brightest hue. The flowers, trees, and vines sug- 
gested all sorts of fairy eyries in the labyrinths of the woods.” 

Of the astounding fertility of the tropics a correct idea is given in 
this little passage : 

“The density of the vegetation may be gathered from the fact that 
the rank grasses and undergrowth crowded down to the very rails. 
Men were constantly employed cutting it away. It has been stated 
authoritatively that if the Panama Railroad remained unused for six 
months the whole line would be grown over and covered with tropi- 
eal jungle.” 

There is no exaggeration in this account. No native of a temper- 
ate zone has any correct conception of the possibilities of nature un- 
til he has visited the tropics. I might add that no gentlemen's Re- 
public is complete without a tropical bell! In the tropics, however, 
it is especially true that, ‘‘ while every prospect pleaseth,” only man 
and his works are vile. There is little to praise in the streets or 
houses of the Isthmus. 

Of the trade and commerce of the Isthmus, Dr. Nelson says: ‘The 
trade and commerce of Panama and vicinity is made up largely of 
goods in transit from and to various parts of the world. Products 
from the Pacific lands cross the Isthmus from Panama to Colon, 
there to be distributed to the various steam companies for the 
West Indies, Europe, the United States, and Canada. Those by way 
of Colon to Panama are handed over to the steam carriers on the 
Pacific, going south to Chili and Peru, north to Central America and 
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San Francisco, and from the latter to trans-Pacifie ports. The local 
trade of the State of Panama is largely supplied from the city of 
Panama. . . . 


“The State of Panama is more of a consumer than a producer. 
Her daily bread depends on the flour from San Francisco and New 
York ; and the same is true of the greater part of her provisions and 
vegetables of all kinds. Her manufactures are handicapped by pre- 
posterous concessions. The question was once asked in my hearing, 


‘What is the leading industry of Colombia?’ A quick-witted, tal- 
ented Colombian instantly replied, ‘Revolution.’ So itis. It is at 
once a profession, a science, and a game. The last revolution, of 
March, 1885, destroyed Colon, paralyzed canal work, upset transit, 
caused a reign of terror, and would have led to the destruction of 


Panama but for the prompt action of the British and American con- 


suls.” 

Every traveller will recall that he felt as Dr. Nelson felt when he 
landed in the ancient city of Panama. 

“The disembarking in Panama was depressing—such rain, such 
age, such desolation after leaving the bright and cheerful hotels and 


siveets of well-kept New York. It was simply awful ; and the presence 
of yellow fever in Colon, with many flags at half-mast, and its presence 
in the city of Panama did not make our surroundings any more 
cheerful. The pigmy-like mules were well beaten or abused in Span- 
ish. We rattled along over the dingy streets, passed the old church 
of Nuestra Sefora de la Merced, into the Plaza de la Catedral, and 


stopped at one of the side-entrances of the Grand Hotel—the latter a 
huge building occupying a whole block. It is four stories high and 
built of stone. It has been erected by an ambitious Frenchman, aud 
in it he had sunk all his money. It would do credit to any city. 
Panama City has a population estimated at 15,000, the majority being 
black—Negroes, Indians, mulattoes, and a blending of both races— 


with some Chinese. Perhaps there are as many as 2,000 whites on 
the Isthmus. The principal trade is in the hands of foreigners, with 
foreign enterprise and foreign capital.” 

The doctor frequently discusses questions of diet and disease, asis 
natural for a man of his profession. His experience brought him to the 
conclusion that the use of alcoholic liquors is not only unnecessary, 
contrary to the common opinion, but positively injurious in the trop- 
ies. ‘Having tried both moderate stimulation on the one hand, and 
total abstinence on the other, I am firmly of the opinion that the peo- 
ple who best resist such wretched climates and make the best fight 
against disease are the total abstainers.” 
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The old Spanish sports linger in Panama, as well as other charac- 
teristic traits of old Spanish life. Dr. Nelson describes them thus : 

“The holidays on the Isthmus are a feature worthy of lengthy de- 
scription. The festival par excellence is that of the 28th of November 
—the anniversary of the signing of their Declaration of Independence. 
The 28th, 29th, and 30th of November are devoted to bull-teasings, 
horse-races, masquerading, and other sports. During one of these 
festivals a huge circle or temporary bull-ring is put up in the Plaza 
de Santa Ana, outside the walls. It was a substantial structure, 
fenced in. Above were covered-in palcos, or boxes. One of them 
could be secured for the fiestas, or holidays, on payment of $18, the 
holder being at liberty to put in six chairs: You have to furnish 
your own chairs both for bull-fights and theatres, or else—stand.” 


Here is his des:ription of a bull-teasing : 

* Next to the horse-racings the bull-teasings are the most popular 
sporting events. If your paleo is good, the whole scene passes 
directly beneath you just as it does at Madrid. On the Isthmus the 
animals are not killed; they are ‘teased.’ A bull, the points of whose 
horns have been sawn off, is led into the inclosure. Men specially 


selected and paid for it do the teasing ; the bulls are from the coun- 
try, and generally fresh and ready for combat; but, as the points of 
the horns are cut away, gorings are not in order. One of these dare- 
devil torreros flaunts a strip of some red material at the bull. The 
animal, if game, makes a furious charge, when the man deftly steps 
aside and avoids the attack. It goes on and on. At times four or 


five of these men may be seen exciting the animal. Often, if new 
to the work, the men are thrown down, trampled upon, or thrown 
up into the air, when the others immediately divert the animal and 
drag the man aside. At all such festivities a band is in attendance, 
generally that of some regiment in the garrison. Whenever the 
slightest mishap occurs, either to the men or to the bull, the multi- 


tude cheer madly, the band plays, and the wildest enthusiasm pre- 
vails. It is quite Spanish. After an hour or more the bull is 
fagged out, when, to stimulate the unfortunate animal, the banderi- 
lleros are called in. They are men who have nothing to do with the 
teasing. They are armed with a cruel shaft. This is of wood, some 
eighteen inches long, with a barbed iron head securely fastened to it. 
At the other end of the shaft, amid colored papers and ribbons, fire- 
works are concealed. The man attracts the attention of the bull, and 
at the right moment. when the animal charges him, he deftly thrusts 
the banderillero between his horns into the animal’s neck. I should 
have said that he had previously lighted the fuse from his cigarette. 
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Having successfully placed his shaft he steps aside. In bull-teasing 
this is an exceedingly dangerous part of the play. The fuse burns to 
the large detonating masses. They go off with the report of a gun. 
They burn the hair and feet of the unfortunate animal, which at 
times roars madly, jumps clean off the ground, and vainly tries to rid 
himself of the Spanish infernal machine. This causes the wildest 
uproar. The crowd becomes frantic with joyous excitement. 

“During one carnival season I saw the bull resting against an 
inclosure after the torture, when a native got on the top rail and cut 
the barbed shaft out, leaving a wretched wound and huge burn. 

“This literally ‘devilled’ beef is killed later on and marketed. 

“Well do I remember my first bull-teasing. The scene below me 
caused intense nervous excitement, and when the unfortunate animal 
tossed a banderillero, I exclaimed, ‘Good! good!’—my sympathies 
being wholly with the bull. As an inclosure is an exception to the 
rule, accidents often happen; for the teasings take place in the 
square, and the throngs are all around its sides. Occasionally the 
bull makes a charge toward the crowd, when there is a rush, and 
often serious accidents happen. Ihave seen a man knocked senseless. 
Later on, the same day, the animal charged out on the side street and 
all but killed a passer-by.” 

The bull-teasings last two or three days. They are alternated with 
horse-races and masquerades. 

The horse-races are as dangerous as the bull-teasings, it appears: 

“The races often are held in the main thoroughfare, when many 
fearful croppers are witnessed, due to the falling of the animals or 
to running over foolish people and children who attempt to cross the 
street while the races are going on. Accident after accident, and 
death after death have been caused in this way. The Colombians 
are natural horsemen ; they ride as if they were a part of the horse, 
and at times without saddles, at a pace that is simply appalling. 
Thousands frequent the races. The people come up to the city from 
the surrounding villages to witness these festivities. These large 
masses encourage the reckless riders; and, intoxicated by the ap- 
plause, they press on to victory, broken bones, or whatever is ahead. 
It is their way.” 

Of the masquerading scenes—similar to the kindred amusements 
of Hayti, Cuba, and St. Thomas—Dr. Nelson says: 

* Nothing gives a negro such intense pleasure as to don a mask 
and an outlandish garb and to amble about the streets singing and 
talking in a wretched falsetto voice. If they can secure a few white 
lookers-on, it is ecstasy. They caricature everything ; no character is 
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sacred. For the three days of the festival, and well into the night, 
they and their monkey-like pranks and shrill voices may be seen and 
heard. There is a great deal of drunkenness. Our fisticuffs are 
replaced by stabbing and cutting. A native spirit, called anisado, 
produces more drunkenness and more drunken frenzy to the square 
inch than anything I have seen anywhere. When the Negroes, 
nulattoes, and Indians reach that stage they are ugly and blood- 
thirsty. It is not unusual for the jiestas to result in five or six 
deaths, apart from wounds innumerable. The masses in Panama are 
little better than semi-civilized, and when more than half-drunk they 
are absolute savages. But after three days of festivities and un- 
bridled license among the lower classes, the city gets back to its 
usual calm.” 

Here is a glimpse into the markets : * 

“The system of marketing in Panama strikes a stranger as odd. 
It is done by the cooks exclusively, and as they never buy more than 
just enough for one day, you will see in the wooden bowls carried on 
the head a small fish, a piece of meat, a yucca, a yam, a handful of 
garlic and an onion, four or five mangoes, a couple of plantains, two 
or three limes, a little rice in a small gourd, and some bread.” 

But the market-place is as characteristic of the tropics as the pur- 
chases. The doctor describes it quite graphically : 

“In order to see the market-place at Panama (and it is a sight well 
worth seeing) you have to get up just about the time that the first 
light begins to show itself in the east. The building is of metal, and 
was brought to the city all ready to be put up. Reaching it, you are 
struck with the number of people who are up and out at that early 
hour. The place is full of them. The market is divided into sections, 
in each of which is one kind of raw material. Panama is an Indian 
word, meaning ‘a place abounding in fish,’ and the fish-supply in the 
market is very large. It comes both from the river and the sea. . . 
The vegetables are in great heaps on the ground. Yuccas, yams, 
potatoes, rice, plantains, corn, onions, garlic, beans, and peas are 
the most common. Sometimes you see Brussels-sprouts, kale, cauli- 
flower, and lettuce, and now and then a palm-cabbage. This consists 
of the young leaves and heart of the cabbage-palm, and is rather good. 
Of fruit there is no end. Alligator pears, oranges, limes, papayas, 
melons, mangoes, bananas, guavas, and cocoa-nuts are the most com- 
mon.” 

Churches are a conspicuous feature of all Panama cities, and many 
of them have interesting historical associations. Dr. Nelson gives de- 
tailed accounts of the most interesting of these ecclesiastical establish- 
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ments, and of the religious observances of the people ; but as they do 
not differ from those of other Spanish colonies it may suffice to say that 
the doctor has given information about them to satisfy the general 
reader, and that he has not disfigured his report, as is so often done 
by non-Catholic writers, either by covert sneers or undisguised cari- 
cature. He is content to tell the truth without prejudice and without 
ulterior purpose, as every honest traveller ought to do. 

Of the social life of the people the doctor gives ample details. 
He says: 

“The Indians and Negroes in Colombia are not greatly given to 
marriage. They simply get mated. The women of the poor or 
laboring class do not care for matrimony. Their stated objection 
to marriage is that if they were true and lawful wives their husbands 
would ill-treat them, whereas, as long as they are mated the man will 
be on his good conduct. These women know the men of their class 
thoroughly, and they deem matrimony little better than serfdom. 
Now, how do they live? Ishall consider one case of the hundreds 
and hundreds. I shall call the man Juan, and the woman Maria. It 
is understood by the high contracting parties that they are to live 
together. The matter is arranged by what may be deemed their en- 
gagement. He builds a native ranch, or rents one, and in it they live 
as man and wife. Asa rule the women are faithful—strictly so. In 
time, if they fail to agree, they separate. There is no vulgar divorce 
or washing of the family linen in court and in the press, to shock the 
refined and act injuriously on the growing minds of children. They 
simply divide the assets of the partnership. He takes half of the 
children and she the other half, and then they part and form new 
unions as they see fit. There is a simplicity and decency about the 
matter in those primitive, uneducated people that is really delightful. 
They are natural philosophers.” 

After describing the huts or cabins built by these people, of the 
same kind as is common in Mexico and the West Indies, the doctor 
continues : 

‘Now I have domiciled the couple. How do they live? Capitally. 
Juan is a natural sportsman. The forest abounds in small game. 
There are parrots, monkeys, pigeons, iguanas (a species of lizard), and 
small deer. The waters along the coast are full of fish, turtle, and 
oysters. Thus they have game and fish. Dame Nature has two 
kinds of ready-made food for them—first, the banana, or lazy man’s 
fruit ; next, its first cousin, the plantain, rich in sugar, which, when 
roasted, is most nutritious. If he wants an intoxicant—and the 
natives had their liquors long before the Spaniard arrived—he cuts 
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down a species of palm, hews out a central gutter, and into it flows 
the sugary sap ; fermentation takes place, and a white, milky, intoxi- 
eating fluid results—a sort of natural milk-punch, with all the prop- 
erties of the other kind. He has thus his game, fish, and headaches 
allready forhim. . . 

“Man, like other animals, consumes weeds. Juan likes tobacco. 
He can raise an excellent article for himself. A fine grade of tobacco 
is grown in Colombia. In the cities men make it up into poco 
tiempo cigars—‘a little-while’ cigars. It is a small cigar about three 
inches long, sharp at both ends, and bellying in the middle. Before 
the advent of the canallers they could be bought for ninety cents a 
hundred. In the country the women make the cigars, and generally 
smoke them too. Women smoke in a peculiar way on the Isthmus ; 
they hold the lighted end in the mouth. At first sight this seems an 
extraordinary statement ;* but it has the merit of being an absolutely 
accurate one. The other end is used for lighting the cigar when itis 
reversed. What, if any, benefit is derived from this style of smoking 
I do not know. 

“Tf Juan or Maria want coffee, they can grow it. Coffee is the uni- 
versal drink, and tea is the exception. A native tea-plant is found in 
the United States of Colombia. 

* Juan and Maria cannot freeze, as the climate is one of perpetual 
summer ; and how can they starve, when nature has done so much for 
them? Juan is a republican in name, but a free-trader at heart. Of 
taxes and restrictions he will have none, be they war-taxes or other- 
wise. In all matters relating to the party in power he is a mugwump 
of the first water. And he has the same affection for Chinamen that 
a Republican Senate has on the eve of a Presidential election. In 
matters of religion he is a free-thinker during life, but generally ends 
by dying a Catholic.” 

After death, in Panama—the wake. The doctor's account of a 
Central American wake is so interesting that I shall be thanked for 
quoting it : 

“The body is laid out in a room in the rancho or house, if they 
live in a house properly so called. Two candles are placed at the 
head of the bier, and two at the foot. At his head stands Maria, 
while around the sides of the room are relatives and friends. When- 
ever a new-comer arrives, a wail of anguish goes up that is really 
dreadful to hear. This intermittent sorrow breaks out with the advent 
of each new arrival, and it lasts all night. The people at the wake are 
supplied with tobacco and anisado, or whatever it may be in the shape 


of liquor. ‘The burial is simple. Where coffins can be rented for a- 
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small fee, as in the cities of Panama and Colon, the body is taken out 
in one, and at the cemetery is enveloped in a sheet and buried. In 
the country parts a simple cross, of native workmanship, marks the 
grave ; and Juan is at rest. These burials among the lower classes 
in Colombia are simple, and almost in keeping with our own ideas, 
But it is not so with this same class of people in Central America. 
Once, when at Retalhelen, one of the coast cities of Guatemala, I was 
in my room in a wretched building, called a hotel by courtesy, when 
the music of a rattling polka reached me. I looked out of the 
window and saw a wholly novel sight. Below was a funeral, led by a 
violinist and a couple of men with cornets, who were playing away as 
merrily as possible. Then followed aman with a child’s coffin on his 
head. Next came the mother, a small Indian woman, partially clad, 
and staggering along under the combined load of aguardiente (ardent 
water) and sorrow. In Nicaragua coffins ‘are placed on platforms, 
the latter being on the shoulders of men. 

“On reaching the Atlantic coast of that Republic some of my Eng- 
lish friends in San Juan del Norte, or Greytown, as some call it, told 
me of the way in which children were buried there a few years be- 
fore. Prior to the funeral the child was set up in a chair, dressed 
in his or her best, covered with flowers, and placed opposite a window 
where passers-by could see the body. At the funeral the corpse was 
placed in a chair and carried at the head of the procession to the 
burial-ground. It was followed by friends, laughing, chatting, and 
smoking. This revolting custom had almost died out.” 

The doctor shows that he has little faith in Lesseps’ last ditch. 
He thinks that the Nicaragua Canal will be finished long before the 
famous Frenchman has done what he promised to doin Panama. He 
has an interesting chapter, too, on the Panama Railroad, managed 
by the most audacious highwaymen, in my opinion, that were ever 
tolerated. Vanderbilt’s reputed saying, that he charged “as much as 
the traffic would bear,” appears a sentimental and unbusiness-like ut- 
terance when contrasted with the rates charged by these incorporated 
highwaymen. 

But as they will soon be swept away by the completion of either 
the Panama or Nicaragua Canal, it is hardly worth the time or trou- 
ble to waste an hour or a page in exposing their extortions. 

The building of the railway caused more untimely deaths than any 
battle of modern times. Here is a single glimpse from the doctor’s 


**A ship arrived [from China] and landed on the Isthmus some 
The voyage was fairly prosper- 
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ous and the Chinese bore its fatigues and sufferings with great pa- 
tience. . . . 16 died on the passage and were thrown into the 
sea. Nosooner had the 800 landed than 32 of the number were 
struck down with disease, and in less than a week afterward 80 
more were laid by their side. The interpreters who accompanied 
them attributed this rapid prostration to the want of their habitual 
opium. The drug was then distributed among them, and with the 
good effect of so far stimulating their energies that two-thirds of the 
sick arose from their beds and began to labor. A Maine opium law, 
however, was soon promulgated, on the score of the immorality of 
administering to so pernicious a habit—and without regard, it is 
hoped, to the expense, which was no inconsiderable item, since the 
daily quota of each Chinese amounted to 15 grains, at a cost of at 
least 15 cents! The poor sufferers let the pick and shovel fall from 
their hands and yielded themselves up to the agony of despair. 
They now gladly welcomed death, and impatiently waited their turn 
in the ranks which were falling before the pestilence. The havoe of 
disease went on, and would have done its work in time ; but as it was 
sometimes merciful and spared a life, and was deliberate though 
deadly, the despairing Chinese could wait no longer; he hastily 
seized the hand of Death, and voluntarily sought destruction in its 
grasp. Hundreds destroyed themselves, and showed in their various 
modes of suicide the characteristic Chinese ingenuity. Some delib- 
erately lighted their pipes and sat themselves down upon the shore 
of the sea and awaited the rising of the tide—quietly resolved to die 
—and sat and sat, silent and unmoved as a storm-beaten rock, as 
wave rose above wave, until they sank into the depths of eternity !” 

What a grim and amazing picture of uncowed human fortitude 
facing hopeless human despair! And this also : 

“Some bargained with their companions for death—giving their 
all to the friendly hand which by a kindly touch of the trigger would 
seatter their brains and hasten their death. Some hung themselves 
to the tall trees by the hair, and some twisted their cues about their 
necks with a deliberate coil after coil until their faces blackened, their 
eyeballs started out, their tongues protruded, and death relieved 
their agony. Some cut ugly, crutch-shaped sticks, sharpened their 
ends to a point, and thrust their necks upon them until they were 
pierced through and through, and, thus mangled, yielded up life in 
a torrent of blood.” 

The Chinese were not the only martyrs of this railway project. 
The doctor says : 

“The Railway Company was hardly more fortunate with another 
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importation of live freight. A cargo of Irish laborers from Cork 
reached Aspinwall. So rapidly did they yield to the malignant effects 
of the climate that not one good day’s work was obtained from a sin- 
gle one ; and so great was the mortality that it was found necessary 
to ship the survivors to New York, where most of them died from the 
fever of the Isthmus which was fermenting in their blood. The 
laborers now employed on the road, to the number of 3,000, are of 
the mixed native races, with negroes from Jamaica and coolies from 
the East Indies.” 

But I must stop, in justice to the doctor, and especially his book ; 
for I have found so much in it that is both interesting and instructive 
that, if I should copy all the passages I have marked, I should infringe 
on the copyright and make this paper toolong. I sincerely congratu- 
late the young author. He will gain in literary skill with practice ; 
but he will hardly gain in painstaking accuracy and in trustworthy 
narrative. He promises other volumes ; and he may confidently rely 
on a wide circle of readers in the future. As Pope said of Johnson, 
when Johnson was an obscure man, I venture to say of Dr. Nelson as 
an author : 

“ He will soon be délerré.” Rocer Ents. 


BILL NYE’S FAVORITE NOVELS. 


I must say, on the start, that my range of prose fiction has not been 
very wide. I have read very little fiction as a matter of duty, or 
because others had read it. Fiction which is not entertaining, and 
which is read because it pleased somebody else, is not absolutely 
necessary to my existence. Fiction which is but the capsule contain- 
ing a poorly concealed political or religious wad of blue mass will 
not work its way into my intellectual anatomy, if I know it, unless I 
know that blue mass is the only thing that will save my life. 

At the risk of offending Mr. Howells, who is one of the most level- 
headed men in this country, I must here state, over my brief and un- 
tutored signature, that I get more juice out of the works of Mr. 
Charles Dickens than anybody else. Instead of reading new books, 
as I suppose I ought, I go back over ‘‘ David Copperfield” and the 
journey of Little Nell when I presume I should read “ Robert Els- 
mere.” But it don’t hurt me to rmse off my soul, now and then, 
with a few tears such as Mr. Dickens calls forth, even from the 
eyes of 
Bu Nye. 
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I was born, June 3, 1808, in Christian County, Ky., in that part 
of it which, by a subsequent division, is now in Todd County. 
At this place has since arisen the village of Fairview, and on the 
exact spot where I was born has been constructed the Baptist church 
of the place. My father, Samuel Davis, was a native of Georgia, and 
served in the War of the Revolution, first in the “‘ mounted gun-men,” 
and afterward as captain of infantry at the siege of Savannah. Dur- 
ing my infancy my father removed to Wilkinson County, Miss. 
After passing through the County Academy, I entered Transvaal 
College, Kentucky, at the age of sixteen, and was advanced as far as 
the senior class when I was appointed to the United States Military 
Academy at West Point; which I entered in September, 1824. I 
graduated in 1828, and then, in accordance with the custom of 
cadets, entered active service with the rank of lieutenant, serving as 
an officer of infantry on the Northwest frontier until 1833, when, 
aregiment of dragoons having been created, I was transferred to it. 
After a successful campaign against the Indians I resigned from the 
army, in 1835, being anxious to fulfil a long-existing engagement with 
a daughter of Colonel Zachary Taylor, whom I married, not “after a 
romantic elopement,” as has so often been stated, but at the house 
of her aunt and in the presence of many of her relatives, at a place 
near Louisville, Ky. Then I became a cotton planter in Warren 
County, Miss. It was my misfortune, early in my married. life, 
to lose my wife; and for many years thereafter I lived in great 
seclusion on the plantation in the swamps of the Mississippi. In 
1843 I for the first time took part in the political life of the country. 
Next year I was chosen one of the Presidential electors at large of 
the State; and in the succeeding year was elected to Congress, 
taking my seat in the House of Representatives in December, 1845. 
The proposition to terminate the joint occupancy of Oregon, and the 
reformation of the tariff, were the two questions arousing most public 
attention at that time, and I took an active part in their discussion, 
especially in that of the first. 

During this period hostilities with Mexico commenced, and in the 
legislation which the contest rendered necessary my military educa- 
tion enabled me to take a somewhat prominent part. 

In June, 1846, a regiment of Mississippi volunteers was organized 
at Vicksburg, of which I was elected colonel. On receiving notice 
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of the election, I proceeded to overtake the regiment, which was 
already on its way to Mexico, and joined it at New Orleans. Report- 
ing to General Taylor, then commanding at Camargo, my regiment, 
although the last to arrive—having been detained for some time on i 
duty at the mouth of the Rio Grande—was selected to move with 
the advance upon the city of Monterey. The want of transportation 
prevented General Taylor from taking the whole body of volunteers 
who had reported there for duty. The Mississippi regiment was armed 
entirely with percussion rifles, And here it may be interesting to 
state that General Scott, in Washington, endeavored to persuade me 
not to take more rifles than enough for four companies, and objected 
particularly to percussion arms, as not having been sufficiently tested 
for the use of troops in the field. Knowing that the Mississippians 
would have no confidence in the old flint-lock muskets, I insisted on 
their being armed with the kind of rifle then recently made at New 
Haven, Conn.—the Whitney rifle. From having been first used by 
the Mississippians, these rifles have always been known as the Mis- 
sissippi rifles. 

In the attack on Monterey General Taylor divided his force, sending 
one part of it by a circuitous road to attack the city from the west ; 
while he decided to lead in person the attack on the east. The 
Mississippi regiment advanced to the relief of a force which had 
attacked Fort Lenaria, but had been repulsed before the Mississip- 
pians arrived. They carried the redoubt, and the fort which was in 
the rear of it surrendered. The next day our force on the west side 
carried successfully the height on which stood the bishop's palace, 
which commanded the city. 

On the third day the Mississippians advanced from the fort which 
they held, through lanes and gardens, skirmishing and driving the 
enemy before them until they reached a two-story house at the corner 
of the Grand Plaza. Here they were joined by a regiment of Texans, 
and from the windows of this house they opened fire on the artillery 
and such other troops as were in view. But, to get a better position 
for firing on the principal building of the Grand Plaza, it was neces- 
sary to cross the street, which was swept by canister and grape, 
rattling on the pavement like hail; and as the street was very narrow 
it was determined to construct a flying barricade. Some long tim-- 
bers were found, and, with pack-saddles and boxes, which served the 
purpose, a barricade was constructed. 

Here occurred an incident to which I have since frequently referred 
with pride. In breaking open a quartermaster’s storehouse to get 
supplies for this barricade, the men found bundles of the much- 
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prized Mexican blankets, and also of very serviceable shoes and pack- 
saddles. The pack-saddles were freely taken as good material for 
the proposed barricade; and one of my men, as his shoes were 
broken and stones had hurt his feet, asked my permission to take a 
pair from one of the boxes. This, of course, was freely accorded ; 
but not one of the very valuable and much-prized Mexican blankets 
was taken. 

About the time that the flying barricade was completed arrange- 
ments were made by the Texans and Mississippians to occupy 
houses on both sides of the street for the purpose of more effective 
fire into the Grand Plaza. It having been deemed necessary to in- 
crease our force, the Mississippi sergeant-major was sent back for 
some companies of the First Mississippi which had remained behind. 
He returned with the statement that the enemy was behind us, that 
all our troops had been withdrawn, and that orders had been three 
times sent to me to return. Governor Henderson, of Texas, had ac- 
companied the Texan treops, and on submitting to him the question 
what we should do under the message, he realized—as was very 
plain—that it was safer to remain where we were than—our supports 
having been withdrawn—to return across streets where we were 
liable to be fired on by artillery, and across open grounds where 
‘avalry might be expected to attack us. But, he added, he supposed 
the orders came from the general-in-chief, and we were bound to 
obey them. So we made dispositions to retire quietly ; but, in pass- 
ing the first square, we found that our movement had been anticipated, 
and that a battery of artillery was posted to command the street. 
The arrangement made by me for crossing it was that I should go 
first ; if only one gun was fired at me, then another man should follow ; 
and so on, another and another, until a volley should be fired, and 
then all of them should rush rapidly across before the guns could be 
reloaded. In this manner the men got across with little loss. We 
then made our way to the suburb, where we found that an officer of 
infantry, with two companies and a section of artillery, had been 
posted to wait for us, and, in case of emergency, to aid our retreat. 

Early next morning General Ampudia, commanding the Mexican 
foree, sent in a flag and asked for a conference with a view to capitula- 
tion. General Taylor acceded to the proposition, and appointed Gen- 
eral Worth, Governor Henderson, and myself, commissioners to ar- 
range the terms of capitulation. General Taylor received the city of 
Monterey, with supplies, much needed by his army, and shelter for the 
wounded, The enemy gained only the privilege of retiring peacefully, 
« privilege which, if it had not been accorded, they had the power to 
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take by any one of the three roads open to them. The point beyond 
which they should withdraw was fixed by the terms of capitulation, 
and the time during which hostilities were to be suspended was de- 
termined on by the length of time necessary to refer to and receive 
answers from the two governments. A few days before the expira- 
tion of the time so fixed, the Government of the United States disap- 
proved of the capitulation, and ordered the truce to be immediately 
terminated. By this decision we lost whatever credit had been given 
to us for generous terms in the capitulation, and hostilities were to 
be resumed without any preparations having been made to enable 
General Taylor, even with the small force he had, to advance farther 
into the enemy’s country. General Taylor's letter to Mr. Marcy, Sec- 
retary of War, was a very good response to an unjust criticism; and 
in the Washington Union of that time I also published a very full 
explanation of the acts of the commissioners, and of the military 
questions involved in the matter of capitulation in preference to con- 
tinuing the siege and attack. 

General Taylor, assuming that it was intended for him to advance 
into the interior of Mexico, then commenced to prepare himself for 


such a campaign, ‘To this end he made requisitions for the needful 
transportation, as well as munitions, including, among other supplies, 
large india-rubber bags in which to carry provisions for days, and 
which, being emptied before we reached the desert of sixty miles, 
would, by being filled with water, enable his troops and horses to cross 


those desert plains, These and other details had been entered into 
under the expectation that the censure of the treaty of Monterey 
meant a march into the interior of Mexico. Another thing required 
was a new battery of field-pieces to take the place of the old Ringgold 
battery, which by long service had become honey-combed. When ail 
these arrangements were nearly completed it was decided to send 
General Scott, with discretionary powers, which enabled him to take 
nearly all the tried troops General Taylor had, including even the 
engineer then employed in the construction of a fort, and the battery 
of new guns to replace the old ones, which were deemed no longer 
safe, but which, under the intrepid Captain Bragg, afterward did 
good service in the battle of Buena Vista. 

General Taylor, with the main body of his army, went to Victoria, 
and there made arrangements to send them all to report to General 
Scott, at Vera Cruz, except the small force he considered himself en- 
titled to as an escort on his route back to Monterey through an un- 
friendly people. That escort consisted of a battery of light artillery, 
a squadron of dragoons, and the regiment of Mississippi riflemen. 
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With these he proceeded through Monterey and Saltillo to Agua 
Nueva, where he was joined by the division of General Wool, who had 
made the campaign of Chihuahua. 

General Santa Anna, commanding the army of Mexico, was in- 
formed of the action which had been taken in stripping General Tay- 
lor of his forces, and was also informed that he had at Saltillo only a 
handful of volunteers, which could be easily dispersed on the ap- 


proach of an army. Thus assured, and with the prospect of recover- 
ing all the country down to the Rio Grande, Santa Anna advanced 
upon Agua Nueva. 

General Taylor retired to the Angostura Pass, in front of the Ha- 
cienda of Buena Vista, and there made his dispositions to receive the 
anticipated attack. As sage as he was brave, his dispositions were 
made as well as the small force at his command made it possible. 
After two days of bloody fighting General Santa Anna retired before 
this little force, the greater part of which had never before been 
under fire. 

The encounter with the enemy was very bloody. The Mississip- 


pians lost many of their best men, for each of whom, however, they 


slew several of the enemy. For, trained marksmen, they never 
touched the trigger without having an object through both sights ; 
and they seldom fired without drawing blood. The infantry against 
whom the advance was made was driven back, but the cavalry then 
moved to get in the rear of the Mississippians, and this involved the 
necessity of falling back to where the plain was narrow, so as to have 
a ravine on each flank. 

In this position the second demonstration of the enemy’s cavalry 
was received. They were repulsed, and it was quiet in front of the 
Mississippians until an aide came and called from the other side of 
the ravine, which he could not pass, that General Taylor wanted sup- 
port to come as soon as possible for the protection of the artillery 
on the right flank. The order was promptly obeyed at double 
quick, although the distance must have been nearly a mile. They 
found the enemy moving in three lines upon the batteries of Captain 
Braxton Bragg and the section of artillery commanded by George H. 
Thomas. The Mississippians came up in line, their right flank oppo- 
site the first line of the advancing enemy, and at a very short range 
opened fire. All being sharpshooters, those toward the left of the 
line obliqued to the right, and at close quarters and against three long 
lines very few shots could have missed. At the same time the guns 
of Bragg and Thomas were firing grape. The effect was decisive ; 
the infantry and artillery of the enemy immediately retired. 
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At the close of the day Santa Anna bugled the retreat, as was sup- 
posed, to go into quarters ; but when the next sun rose there was no 
enemy in our front. 

The news of this victory was received in the United States with a 
degree of enthusiasm proportionate to the small means with which 
it was achieved ; and generosity was excited by the feeling that Gen 
eral Taylor had been treated with injustice. Thenceforward the 
march of “old Rough and Ready” to the White House was a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

In this battle, while advancing to meet the enemy, then pressing 
some of our discomfited volunteers on the left of the field of battle, 
I received a painful wound, which was rendered more severe in con- 
sequence of remaining in the saddle all day, although wounded early 
in the morning. A ball had passed through the foot, leaving in the 
wound broken bones and foreign matter, which the delay had made 
it impossible then to extract. In consequence I had to return home 
on crutches. 

In the meantime a Senator of Mississippi had died, and the Gover- 
nor had appointed me his successor. Before my return home Presi- 
dent Polk had also appointed me Brigadier-General of Volunteers ; an 
appointment which I declined on the ground that volunteers are mili- 
tia, and that the Constitution reserved to the State the appointment 
of all militia officers. This was in 1847. In January, 1848, the Mis- 
sissippi Legislature unanimously elected me United States Senator for 
the rest of the unexpired term ; and in.1850 I was re-elected for the 
full term as my own successor. In the United States Senate I was 
Chairman of the Military Committee ; and I also took an active part 
in the debates on the Compromise measures of 1850, frequently op- 
posing Senator Douglas, of Hlinois, in his theory of squatter sover- 
eignty, and advocating, as a means of pacification, the extension of 
the Missouri Compromise line to the Pacific. When the question was 
presented to Mississippi as to whether the State should acquiesce in 
the Compromise legislation of 1850, or whether it should join the 
other Southern States in a Convention to decide as to the best course 
to pursue in view of the threatened usurpations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, I advocated a Convention of the Southern States, with a view 
to such co-operation as might effectually check the exercise of con- 
structive powers, the parent of despotism, by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The canvass for Governor commenced that year. The candidate 
of the Democratic party was by his opponents represented to hold 
extreme opinions—in other words, to be a disunionist. For, al- 
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though he was a man of high character and had served the country 
well in peace and war, this supposition was so artfully cultivated 
that, though the Democratic party was estimated to be about eight 
thousand in majority, when the election occurred in September the 
Democratic candidates for a Convention were defeated by a majority 
of over seven thousand, and the Democratic candidate for Governor 
withdrew. 

The election for Governor was to occur in November, and I was 
called on to take the place vacated by the candidate who had with- 
drawn from the canvass. It was a forlorn hope, especially as my 
health had been impaired by labors in the summer canvass, and there 
was not time before the approaching election to make such a canvass 
as would be needed to reform the ranks of the Democracy. However, 
as a duty to the party I accepted the position, and made as active a 
campaign as time permitted, with the result that the majority against 
the party was reduced to less than one thousand. From this time I 
remained engaged in quiet farm-labors until the nomination of Franklin 
Pierce, when i went out to advocate his election, having formed a very 
high opinion of him as a statesman and a patriot, from observations 
of him in 1837 and 1838, when he was in the United States Senate. 

On his election as President, I became a member of his cabinet, 
filling the office of Secretary of War during his entire term. 

During these four years I proposed the introduction of camels for 
service on the Western plains, a suggestion which was adopted. 
I also introduced an improved system of infantry tactics ; effected 
the substitution of iron for wood in gun-carriages ; secured rifled 
muskets and rifles and the use of Minié balls; and advocated the 
increase of the defences of the sea-coast, by heavy guns and the use 
of large-grain powder. 

While in the Senate I had advocated, as a military necessity and 
as a means of preserving the Pacific Territory to the Union, the con- 
struction of a military railway across the continent; and, as Secre- 
tary of War, I was put in charge of the surveys of the various routes 
proposed. Perhaps for a similar reason—my previous action in the 
Senate—I was also put in charge of the extension of the United States 
Capitol. 

The administration of Mr. Pierce presents the single instance of an 
executive whose cabinet witnessed no change of persons during the 
whole term. At its close, having been re-elected to the United States 
Senate, I re-entered that body. 

During the discussion of the Compromise measures of 1850 the 
refusal to extend the Missouri Compromise line to the Pacific was 
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early put on the ground that there was no constitutional authority 
to legislate slavery into or out of any territory, whicli was in fact and 
seeming intent a repudiation of the Missouri Compromise ; and it was 
so treated in the Kansas-Nebraska bill. 

Subsequently, Mr. Douglas, the advocate of what was called 
squatter-sovereignty, insisted upon the rights of the first immigrants 
into the territory to decide upon the question whether migrating 
citizens might take their slaves with them ; which meant, if it meant 
anything, that Congress could authorize a few settlers to do what it 
was admitted Congress itself could not do. But out of this bill 
arose a dissension which finally divided the Democratic party, and 
caused its defeat in the Presidential election of 1860. 

And from this empty, baseless theory, grew the Iliad of our direst 
woes. 

When Congress met, in the fall of 1860, I was appointed one 
of a Senate Committee of Thirteen to examine and report on some 
practicable adjustment of the controversies which then threatened 
the dissolution of the Union. I at first asked to be excused from the 
Committee, but at the solicitation of friends agreed to serve, avowing 
my willingness to make any sacrifice to avert the impending struggle. 
The Committee consisted of men belonging to the three political 
divisions of the Senate: the State-rights men of the South; the 
Radicals of the North; and the Northern Democrats ; with one mem- 
ber who did not acknowledge himself as belonging to any one of the 
three divisions—Mr. Crittenden, an old-time Whig, and the original 
mover of the Compromise Resolutions. When the Committee met 
it was agreed that, unless some measure which would receive the 
support of the majority of each of the three divisions could be 
devised, it was useless to make any report ; and, after many days of 
anxious discussion and a multiplicity of propositions, though the 
Southern State-rights men and the Northern Democrats and the 
Whig, Mr. Crittenden, could frequently agree, they could never get 
a majority of the Northern Radicals to unite with them in any sub- 
stantive proposition. Finally, the Committee reported their failure 
to find anything on which the three divisions could unite. Mr. 
Douglas, who was a member of the Committee, defiantly challenged 
the Northern Radicals to tell what they wanted. As they had refused 
everything, he claimed that they ought to be willing to tell what they 
proposed to do. 

When officially informed that Mississippi had passed the ordinance 
of secession, I took formal leave of the Senate, announcing for the 
last time the opinions I had so often expressed as to State sover- 
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eignty, and, as a consequence of it, the right of a State to with- 
draw its delegated powers. Before I reached home I had been ap- 
pointed by the Convention of Mississippi commander-in-chief of 
its army, with the rank of Major-General, and I at once proceeded 
with the task of organization. I went to my home in Warren County 
in order to prepare for what I believed was to be a long and severe 
struggle. Soon a messenger came from the Provisional Confeder- 
ate Congress at Montgomery, bringing the unwelcome notice that I 
had been elected Provisional President of the Confederate States. 
But, reluctant as I was to accept the honor, and carefully as I had 
tried to prevent the possibility of it, in the circumstances of the 
country I could not refuse it; and I was inaugurated at Montgom- 
ery, February 18, 1861, with Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia, as 
Vice-President. 

From this time to the fall of the Confederate Government my life 
was part of the history of the Confederacy and of the war between 
the States. It is impossible, therefore, to follow it in detail. 

In the selection of a cabinet I was relieved from a difficulty which 
surrounds that duty by the President of the United States ; for there 
were no “sections” and no “party” distinctions. All aspirations, 
ambitions, and interests had been merged in a great desire for Con- 
federate independence. 

In my inaugural address I asserted that necessity, not choice, had 
led to the secession of the Southern States ; that, as an agricultural 
people, their policy was peace and free commerce with all the world ; 
that the constituent parts, not the system of government, had been 
changed. 

The removal of the troops from Fortress Moultrie to Fort Sumter, 
the guns of which threatened the harbor of Charleston, and the 
attempt to throw reinforcements into that fort—thus doubly breaking 
a pledge that matters should be kept in statu qyuwo—constituted the 
occasion as well as the justification of the opening of fire upon Fort 
Sumter. Speedily following this event came the call for a large army 
by Mr. Lincoln, and the secession of other Southern States as the 
consequence of this unmistakable purpose of coercion. 

Virginia, which had led in the effort, by a Peace Conference, to 
avert national ruin, when she saw the Constitution disregarded and 
the purpose to compel free States by military force to submit to arbi- 
trary power, passed an Ordinance of Secession, and joined the Con- 
federate States. 

Shortly after this, as authorized by the Provisional Congress, I 
removed the Confederate capital from Montgomery to Richmond. 
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Among the many indications of good-will shown when on my way 
to and after my arrival at Richmond was the purchase of a very fine 
residence in Richmond, by leading citizens. It was offered as a 
present ; but, following a rule that had governed my action in all such 
cases, I declined to accept it. I continued to live in Richmond until 
the Confederate forces were a to withdraw from the defences 
of the capital. 

That event was not quite are | but it occurred before the con- 
ditions were fulfilled under which General Lee contemplated retreat. 
After General Lee was forced to surrender, and General Johnson con- 
sented to do so, I started, with a very few of the men who volunteered 
to accompany me, for the trans-Mississippi; but, hearing on the road 
that marauders were pursuing my family, whom I had not seen since 
they left Richmond, but knew to be en route to the Florida coast, I 
changed my direction, and, after a long and hard ride, found them 
encamped and threatened by a robbing party. To give them the 
needed protection I travelled with them for several days, until in the 
neighborhood of Irvinville, Ga., when I supposed I could safely leave 
them. But, hearing, about nightfall, that a party of marauders were 
to attack the camp that night, and supposing them to be pillaging 
deserters from both armies, and that the Confederates would listen to 
me, I awaited their coming, lay down in my travelling clothes, and 
fell asleep. Late in the night my colored coachman aroused me with 
the intelligence that the camp was attacked ; and I stepped out of 
the tent where my wife and children were sleeping, and saw at once 
that the assailants were troops deploying around the encampment. 
I so informed my wife, who urged me to escape. After some hesita- 
tion I consented, and a servant-woman started with me carrying a 
bucket as if going to the spring for water. One of the surrounding 
troops ordered me to halt, and demanded my surrender. I advanced 
toward the trooper, throwing off a shawl which my wife had put over 
my shoulders. The trooper aimed his carbine, when my wife, who 
witnessed the act, rushed forward and threw her arms around me, 
thus defeating my intention, which was, if the trooper missed his aim, 
to try to unhorse him and escape with his horse. Then, with every 
species of petty pillage and offensive exhibition, I was taken from 
point to point until incarcerated in Fortress Monroe. There I was 
imprisoned for two years before being allowed the privilege of the 
writ of habeas corpus.* 


* For a fuller account of my arrest see statements of United States Senator 
Reagan; W. R. Johnston, President Tulane University ; F. R. Lubbock, Treas- 
urer of Texas ; B. N. Harrison, Esq., of New York City, all eye-witnesses. Also 
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At length, when the writ was to be issued, the condition was im- 
posed by the Federal Executive that there should be bondsmen in- 
fluential in the “ Republican ” party of the North, Mr. Greeley being 
specially named. Entirely as a matter of justice and legal right, not 
from motives of personal regard, Mr. Greeley, Mr. Gerrit Smith, and 
other eminent Northern citizens went on my bond. 

In May, 1867, after being released from Fortress Monroe, I went 
to Canada, where my older children were, with their grandmother ; 
my wife, as soon as permitted, having shared my imprisonment, 
and brought our infant daughter with her. From time to time I 
obeyed summonses to go before the Federal Court at Richmond, 
until, finally, the case was heard by Chief Justice Chase and District 
Judge Underwood, who were divided in opinion, which sent the case 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, and the proceedings were 
quashed, leaving me without the opportunity to vindicate myself be- 
fore the highest Federal Court. 

After about a year’s residence in Canada I went to England with 
my family under an arrangement that I was to have sixty days’ notice 
whenever the United States Court required my presence. After be- 
ing abroad in England and on the Continent about a year, I received 
an offer of an appointment as President of a Life Insurance Company. 
Thereupon I returned to this country, and went to Memphis and 
took charge of the company. Subsequently I came to the Gulf Coast 
of Mississippi, as a quiet place where I could prepare my work on 
“The Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government.” A friend 
from her infancy, Mrs. Dorsey shared her home with me, and sub- 
sequently sold to me her property of Beauvoir, an estate of five 
or six hundred acres, about midway between Mobile and New Or- 
leans. Before I had fully paid for this estate Mrs. Dorsey died, 
leaving me her sole legatee. From the spring of 1876 to the autumn 
of 1879 I devoted myself to the production of the historical work 
just mentioned. It is an octavo book, in two volumes of about seven 
hundred pages each. I have also from time to time contributed 
essays to the North American Review and Betrorn’s Magazine, and 
have just completed the manuscript of ‘ A Short History of the Con- 
federate States of America,” which is expected to appear early in 
1890. 

Since settling at Beauvoir, I have persistently refused to take any 
active part in politics, not merely because of my disfranchisement, 


“The Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government,” page 700, vol. ii. ; and 
for my life at Fortress Monroe, ‘* The Prison Life of Jefferson Davis,” by Dr. L. 
J. J. Craven ; New York: Carleton, 1866. 
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but from a belief that such labors could not be made to conduce to 
the public good, owing to the sectional hostilities manifested against 
me since the war. For the same reason I have also refused to be a 
candidate for public office, although it is weli known that I could at 
any time have been re-elected a Senator of the United States. 

I have been twice married, the second time being in 1844, toa 
daughter of William B. Howell, of Natchez, ason of Governor Howell, 
of New Jersey. She has borne me six children—four sons and two 
daughters. My sons are all dead: my daughters survive. The 
elder is Mrs. Hayes, of Colorado Springs, Col., and the mother of 
four children. My youngest daughter lives with us at Beauvoir, 
Miss. Born in the last year of the war, she became familiarly known 
as “the daughter of the Confederacy.” 


JEFFERSON Davis. 
BEAUVotrR, Miss., November, L889. 


THE OPEN DOOR. 


BeEatinG his breast on the cold window-pane, 
Poor little bird, 

Striving the free, blessed air to regain, 
Yet ever deterred ; 

Something invisible, pitiless, bright, 
Walling him in, 

Beyond it lies liberty, sunshine, light, 
This in between. 


Tiny, passionate, terrified thing, 
Struggling in vain, 

Pulsating heart and quivering wing 
Throbbing with pain ; 

Far too bewildered to notice the door 
Spread open wide, 

Only to turn, and gain freedom once more, 
Naught to divide. 


So we beat ever ’gainst destiny’s pane, 
Fear-stricken birds, 

Yearning tor happiness, striving in vain, 
Hope e’er deferred. 

Doorways to peacetulness, liberty, life, 
Woo our advance, 

When, in the midst of our toiling and strife, 
God has a chance. 


M. G. 
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WALNUTS AND WINE. 


After-dinner talk, 
Across the walnuts and the wine.” 
—TENNYSON. 


We hear very often that this is the age of the novel, but quite as 
often do we hear that it is also the age of the newspaper. Slight ob- 
servation would be needed to establish the truth of either statement. 
One has only to see the woful exhibit of pirated paper-books on the 
stalls of hotels and railway stations for at least a partial understand- 
ing of how fiction almost usurps, at present, the entire domain of 
belles-lettres ; and with respect to the much-belauded “ enterprise ” 
of journalism, what weightier evidence could be presented than that 
of the bulky quintuple and sextuple sheets which now and then rear 
their presumptuous little hillocks from our breakfast-tables? In the 
latter it would appear as if all phases of life eventually find portrayal. 
The emotional traits of men and women, flowering balefully into de- 
sertion, divorce, adultery, seduction, bigamy, and like toxie products, 
are here forever being chronicled. Their fiercer passions, when fer- 
menting into suicide or murder, are likewise recorded with pains- 
taking zeal. Then we are sure to encounter, as one year follows an- 
other, every subtlest variation to which the crime of theft can lend 
itself, from the seizure of a loaf by a starving tramp to the most 
ingenious of bank-defaleations, with Canada picturesquely foreseen 
and calculated on as a haven of poor fugitive dishonesty. Nor in 
these multiform revelations can we perceive any betrayed preference 
for a particular class of society. The reigning belle of the “four 
hundred ” may differ in glory from the reigning belle of Avenue B ; 
but it is rare when the reportorial eye does not show an equal atten- 
tion toward the radiance of each. Some lurid scandal at a Bowery 
dance-house will touch elbows with the last dainty tennis tournament 
at Tuxedo. All is fish that comes to the journalistic net, though 
some of it may be called very queer fish indeed, not to say highly 
malodorous. But whether repellent or winsome it is certainly life, 
to be verified by our own various daily experiences, and bearing on 
its face the sign and seal of the monstrous and mystic depository 
whence it was drawn. One occasionally feels as if his morning news- 
paper might best be printed with some amalgam of blood and tears, 
its disclosures teem so with genuine heart-breaking tragedy. Here 
glare at us, from week to week, the most undaunted nudities of natu- 
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ralism. The teller of untrue tales may well feel his occupation 
threatened by these true ones. There was a time when the novelist 
could afford to laugh at the idea of his being jeopardized by the 
newspaper. In the first place, it was not fashionable to throw shafts 
of electric light through the grated windows of vaults filled with fam- 
ily skeletons. Then, too, in a younger country, whose largest cities 
were far from spacious, fewer dramatic episodes took place. Fora 
good while, moreover, the American journalist had not many literary 
ambitions. His anonymity was often a cloak for cruel crimes against 
syntax ; his tropes were so precarious that he might have described a 
fire by telling you how the tongues of flame crept and hissed, or re- 
ferred to a murderer by stating that the finger of scorn pointed with 
a shudder at his wickedness. 

From all such peccadilloes he seems now to have recovered. 
Though it may be iron in the soul of the novelist to say so, the news- 
paper has actually achieved a style. Grammar, forsooth! We must 
look to our own verbs and nominatives nowadays, lest Printing- 
House Square prod our choicest prose with its pen and hold up be- 
fore merciless throngs a hideous, wriggling blunder of whose exist- 
ence we had not dreamed. Day after day we stare, wide-eyed, upon 
certain “ effects ” lavishly thrown away, as we can’t help calling it, on 
the merest ephemeral descriptions. And then we have a pang of 
envy when we tell ourselves that nervous and forcible writing can 
actually be accomplished, like this, by a man who knows he is of 
necessity only manufacturing ‘alms for oblivion.” We, the profes- 
sional novelists, have grown so careful how we fling any precious bits 
of art into that huge and fathomless ocean of the “ unsigned.” We 
begin to look on the ethical side of the question, and to assure our- 
selves that this writing as well as a fellow can write, without caring 
a fig for any fame that may come of it, is a rather excellent strait- 
jacket for the egotist. Pulvis et umbra sumus may be remembered 
with much dignity by the successful authors who have gained a dis- 
tinction in which (for the present, at least) neither dust nor shadow 
is uppermost; but when it becomes an affair of putting all the for- 
lorn verity of this faith into practical use, then occurs a notable re- 
coil. Then the modern journalist, by his calm capacity, wrought of 
drill and discipline, can waken in the sensitive man of letters a pang 


of shame. Here is our famous Robinson, pet of the publishers, who 
can’t write, let us say, except with a certain kind of pen, at a certain 
kind of desk, seated on a certain kind of chair-bottom, and amid 


sepulchral silence. But with Jones, firm of nerve and unspoiled by 
daintiness, it is quite a different matter. He can reel you off his 
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astonishingly good “copy” in a tiny little room that smells of sour 
paste and trembles with the cacophonies of the Elevated. 

Now that realism has gained such headway with the big public of 
novel-readers, the newspaper is becoming all the more a rival of the 
fictionist. So close is the analogy between their productions that the 
reporter constantly speaks of his own and his comrades’ work as a good 
or bad “story,” and unquestionably so regards it. The instant that 
such effort as this deserves to be called literature, its challenge grows 
amore than formidable one. Not long ago I read in a New York 
newspaper a description of an execution on which, as it seemed to 
me, had been bestowed eloquence and care of a very striking kind. 
In their thirst for actuality, one is prone to ask why readers should 
not prefer literary power when thus expended upon narratives that 
are fragments of living fact. Beyond doubt a preference of the sort 
is augmenting, and one with its increase directly proportionate to 
the skill and strength of our developing journalists. Anyone who 
now glances through a newspaper of the best character might be apt 
to pronounce it in some respects a unique and spirited story-book. 
Its tales are treated with a reserve and dignity of expression that 
are no doubt the heritage bequeathed us by great dead stylists. At 
the same time, they have nothing of the old-fashioned “beginning, 
middle, and end” about them. They sometimes “turn out” with 
all the dismal abruptness beloved by the Russian story-tellers. 
There is too frequently neither a conventional hero nor heroine, 
and only a few grisly glimpses of humanity serve to replace their 
absence. The stream of narration runs between ragged banks and 


with hap-Razard current ; but we feel that it mirrors no imagined 
sky and that the weeds trailing in its tides are a growth of no mythic 
meadows. When invested with authentic art these little histories 
make very pungent and memorable reading. Besides, if there bea 
cult, a wave of tendency, in their direction, all the more must they 
demand respectful heed. It is not so very long ago that “ plot” was 
an imperative essential in the English novel, and to this popular 
requirement Dickens again and again unhesitatingly, though often 
bunglingly, bowed. Thackeray, however, had from the first sneered 
at the ancient methods, and we all remember that passage in the 
early part of *‘ Vanity Fair,” where the humor now seems so cum- 
brous and where he tells us that he might have made it a dark and 
tempestuous night instead of the sunshiny day in Mayfair that it had 
the commonplace misfortune really to be. For Thackeray, both to 


his frantic devotees and his more rational observers, must be ad- 
mitted as the first real English naturalist in fiction after Fielding. 
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He has not the dispassionate manner now believed in ; he constantly 
buttonholes and caresses his characters ; he shows for them all sorts 
of likes and dislikes, and he addresses his “gentle reader” with 
nearly the same frequency and familiarity as dear old high-collared 
Sir Walter himself. But, nevertheless, Thackeray cared nothing 
whatever for ‘‘ construction,” and seemed as indifferent to the clean- 
cut symmetries of a story us though he were making up its general 
argument while he went along—which he probably quite often did. 
Dickens, in spite of the charges brought against him, has many 
touches of nature to compensate for the exaggerations in which he 
certainly dealt. It may be said of him that he was by instinct a nat- 
uralist, 2nd by some odd bent of self-training a believer in artificial- 
ities. For it is time that we gave the converse of naturalism its fit- 
ting name, and, instead of calling it the romantic, let it be known 
and termed the artificial. Such it is, as surely as that the romantic 
(or idealistic) is often a legitimate and harmonious accompaniment 
of naturalism, and should by no means be confounded with those 
pirouettes and posturings which the artificial is fond of. 

An author like Zola is perhaps not always himself aware how much 
of the poetic he interweaves with the literalness and exactitude of his 
text. I know of nothing more richly imaginative in its treatment 
than a particular scene of passionate tryst to be found among the 
pages of “La Curée.” If Zola does not draw great draughts upon the 
funds of romanticism and idealism, then we must hit upon some new 
definition for the wells into which he dips his magic buckets. The 
material which he employs is not a highfalutin perversion of life. 
There is no * Zanoni” or ** Devereux ” in his compositions ;*there is no 
* Heir of Redclyffe ” either, nor is there any “Corinne.” But there is 
alarge amount of glowing, fanciful, lyric investiture, wound and draped 
about the presentment of his solemn and often terrible truths. He 
could never have given the world that frisson nowveau which he has 
given it if he had made use of such merely bald declarations as those 
with which his detractors have accredited him. 

Several conspicuous names of English-writing plot-makers occur to 
me, from which two might be selected (Miss Braddon and Mr. Wilkie 
Collins) as those of authors against whom the sneer of “realism” 
has never been directed. Whatever hard things have been said of 
these two noted and very talented novelists, they have always es- 
caped the imputation of anti-romanticism. And yet, with all Mr. 
Collins’ extraordinary gifts as the creator of diverting, ingenious, and 
*yeal old-fashioned ” stories, I cannot recall a single instance where 
he has forgotten his neat dovetailing and his dexterous puzzle-set- 
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ting long enough to show much philosophic and reflective concern 
with the mysteries and energies of human life. Perhaps his “ New 
Magdalen ” is an exception to this rather cold-blooded rule ; but even 
here we have more theatrical adroitness than wholesome intellectual 
drama, for it draws few effects from such interplay of masculine and 
feminine passion as only that writer can deal in whose sympathies 
belong far more to the performers than the scene-shifters, and who 
would set one honestly brilliant passage of his text against all the lu- 
minous resources of footlights or calcium. I remember reading, along 
time ago, some review of ‘‘ The Moonstone,” in which it was declared 
that the whole romance reminded one of that child’s game, “ Button, 
button, who’s got the button ?” and feeling highly indignant at what 
seemed to me a flagrant injustice. But the injustice wears milder 
colors to my maturer vision, and I can’t help thinking that if Zola had 
taken as wholly mechanical a donnée as “The Moonstone ” (which it 
is in every way certain that he never would have done), his treatment 
of it would have been ten times more imaginative, graceful, and deli- 
eate than that of Mr. Collins. With Miss Braddon it is apt to be 
very much the same thing. She has pathos and she has drama ; but 
as a rule both are subordinated to the iron necessities of her plot. 
With all her ability, she has never seemed to realize that things do 
not and will not happen in the systematized order and felicity of 
succession which her tales indicate ; and yet, though she soars like 
Mr. Collins above the vulgar every-day arrangement of both events 
and catastrophes, a hardness, a lack of pliancy, a failure to see widely 
and deeply, a disposition to trifle with serious and significant prob- 
lems, wilf often strike us as marks of her least careless moods. 

A large class of English novelists who would stoutly disapprove of 
the naturalistic school, and who may be said to follow in the foot- 
steps of such leaders as Mr. Collins and Miss Braddon, contrive to 
manufacture a kind of novel that is rarely imitated on cisatlantic 
soil. It is sometimes extremely slangy, and full of barrack-room or 
race-course jargon, but even when it is not so bad as that it has the 
frigid ring of something which has come from a nature barren, arid, 
and morose. I refer to the usual highly moral, stock-in-trade, cir- 
culating-library English novel, in three solid volumes. And yet the 
men who write this dreary and lifeless fiction, no less than the 
readers who are entertained by it, would perhaps have a great many 
shocked remarks to make over those pregnant and fiery books which 
an English publisher was not long ago imprisoned for bringing out in 
translation. Still, the world moves along, in spite of certain well- 
meant if misdirected efforts to the contrary. And no stronger proof 
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of this could be brought forward than the way in which naturalistic 
novel-writing is to-day being justified and confirmed as a desired and 
prized form of art by the tendency of the modern newspaper. 

Will it also, in the course of time, be eclipsed by the newspaper as 
well? I confess that I sometimes tremble for the craft of which I 
am an earnest if humble representative, when I see with what-foree 
and finish a thousand topies are treated. Of course, there is the silly 
journalism that prints an article on actors’ mustaches, with glaringly 
personal diagrams, or an illustrated essay on the waists of our popu- 
lar actresses. A decidedly saner form of undertaking is here referred 
to. The newsboy, the sewing-girl, the rag-picker, the desperado in 
his down-town lair, the opium-smoker in his underground den, the 
clothed and welcome Magdalen among her new, hopeful environ- 
ments, these and innumerable other actors in the immense human 
comedy are sketched with vivid fidelity and sometimes appealing 
power. One can imagine Balzac himself reading with amazement 


‘and admiration a file of our modern newspaper. 


But Balzac, and men who are of his guild, did and must always do 
more than the newspaper at its ablest can accomplish. The crevices 
and crannies of human character must be explored by a steady burn- 
ing lamp, and not a fitful rushlight. The journalist’s work is certain 
always to be unsustained and scrappy. The newspaper, when finest, 
will be only an originator of magnificent spurts. If it drives the 
novelist to his last stronghold—a depiction of man in new and note- 
worthy forms of portraiture—it will have achieved its final victory as 
the novelist’s opponent. But far better to look upon it as his aid 
and abettor—as the verification of salutary laws in letters, chief 
among which is one that I have already sought to indicate, namely, 
that realism and naturalism are not by any means a revolt against 
romanticism and idealism, but against those spurious tricks and 
caprices of art for which we can light on no better name than that 
of artificiality. Epear Fawcerv. 


PRINCESS KISSED ME. 


Princess kissed me, holding up 

Ripe red lips to me at meeting—- 

Soft red lips, the sweetest cup 

That e’er brimmed o’er with wine of greeting ! 


And I, who would not be outdone 
By royal bounty, e’en to save me, 
Straightway repaid her, one by one, 
A dozen for the one she gave me! 


ReEeBeccA CAMERON, 
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ANDERSONVILLE AND OTHER WAR-PRISONS. 


We publish, in this number, an article that will attract wide atten- 
tion; both on account of the topic and the writer. We refer to the 
paper on Andersonville by the late Jefferson Davis. The history of 
this article is interesting. It was written forthe Vorth American Re- 
view at the urgent invitation of Mr. James Redpath, who, when man- 
aging editor of that magazine, visited Beauvoir to secure Mr. Davis’ 
co-operation in a literary project contemplated by the late Thorn- 
dyke Rice. When the article reached New York Mr, Rice, instead 
of printing it at once, postponed its publication from political mo- 
tives, and soon afterward died—not, however, before he had pub- 
lished an article by Lord Wolseley, in which that holiday soldier 
introduced a sneering and slanderous attack on Mr. Davis, against 
whom, it is well known in the South, he bore a personal ani- 
mosity. Shortly after Mr. Rice’s death Mr. Redpath was asked by 
the new editor of the North American to invite Mr. Davis to reply to 
Lord Wolseley. Mr. Redpath, then about to visit Mr. Davis at 
Beauvoir, promised to do so, but found him very reluctant to write 
again for the North American, as three articles which he had been 
urged to write for it were still unpublished, although more than a year 
had passed since they were written. He finally yielded, however, 
and wrote a masterly reply to Lord Wolseley. It was printed, but 
every sentence and phrase that might have offended Lord Wolseley 
had been eliminated, and an editorial note was appended, almost 
apologizing for publishing the article and ignoring the fact that it 
had been urgently solicited. Mr. Davis was indignant at what he 
described as the mutilation of his article, and demanded the return 
of his article on Andersonville unless the editor of the Review should 
pledge himself not to change it. This pledge the editor declined to 
give, and the article was surrendered to us. Mr. Davis desired to 
write an introductory note, narrating the facts just stated, to be pub- 
lished as a preface to it in Betrorp’s Macazixe. But, when notified that 
we had secured the MS., and asked to write an introductory note, 
Mr. Davis was lying on his death-bed. About a week before his 
death he sent us a message through his wife that he was too ill to 
even dictate a note, but requested us to obtain from Mr. Redpath a 
copy of Mr. Davis’ last letter to him, and to publish that as the in- 
troduction. This is the letter—one of the last that Mr. Davis wrote ; 
for it was mailed just before his last journey to Briarfield, where he 
caught the fever that finally proved fatal. 
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“BEAvuVorIR, Miss., November 3, 1889. 

“Dear Mr. Reppatn: I have this day received yours of the 31st 
ult., and it finds me preparing to leave for Briarfield, for an absence 
of ten days or a fortnight. . . . 

“T have received a letter from General Bryce [editor of the 
North American Review| in which he asks the privilege of publishing 
my article on Andersonville in three consecutive instalments, and also 
says there are two or three verbal modifications he «vould like to 
make—referring particularly to the expression concerning General 
Miles, as being a ‘heartless vulgarian.’ He gives as his reason for 
this change that General Miles is shortly to contribute to the Review. 
If this had been the only modification he desired to make, and he had 
asked me to substitute for those two words a milder expression with- 
out varving the sense, I might have done it; but, as he wanted to 
make other modifications in an article that had been a year in the 
office of the Review, I replied : 

«When I recently saw the mutilated condition in which my reply 
to Lord Wolseley appeared, I gave to Mr. James Redpath, of your 


‘ city, authority to present to you the alternative either to publish my 


article on Andersonville, ete., without alteration or abridgment, or to 
deliver to him the manuscript. That letter of authority contains my 
final resolution. . 

“© After all that has occurred I would rather not appear as a corre- 
spondent of the North American Review, as it puts me in company I 
do not care to keep. . . 

Yours faithfully, 
Jerrerson Davis.” 


In an earlier letter to Mr. Redpath, written shortly after the death 
of Mr. Rice, Mr. Davis thus refers to his article on Andersonville : 


“JT did not make the article as strong as it might have been, and 
have, since writing it, received information quite as pointed as any 
contained in the article—for example, a letter which asserts that 
some of the witnesses on whose evidence Wirz was condemned for 
cruelty to prisoners were, in fact, never at the Andersonville prison ; 
and another which says that the men who were hanged were so by 
sentence of the prisoners and after Wirz had refused to have any- 
thing to do with the formation of the court or the proceedings under 
it, even to the extent of declining to give them timber to make a 
gallows or a rope to hang the condemned. The whole trial of Wirz 
was a shameful proceeding, which I had not and have not a desire to 
paint as black as it was. I would like to have my article published ; 
and, as T told you in a former correspondence, you are at liberty to 
change the one word to which you objected, provided the change 
does not involve the waiver of State sovereignty. 

Very truly yours, 
“ Jerrerson Davis.” 
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This last sentence, we think, is especially characteristic of Mr. Davis. 
Mr. Redpath explains it by saying that, after the MS. was in his 
hands, Mr. Davis asked whether it covered the points that he had 
invited him to write about, and he replied that it was exactly 
what the Review wanted—that, for his own part, there was only a 
single word which he would like to have changed. Without asking 
what the word was, Mr. Davis authorized him to change it; but 
with the proviso that no motive of expediency should influence any 
modification of the assertion of the doctrine of State sovereignty. 
Mr. Redpath, however, did not use the power thus granted ; and we 
publish the MS., unmodified and unmutilated, just as it was written 
by Mr. Davis in the summer of 1888. 


THE MONTANA CRIME AND ITS LESSON. 


Ir would be difficult to imagine a more disgraceful situation than 
that prevailing in the youthful “State of the Mountains.” Two legis- 
latures, each claiming to be the only legal one, are in session, and 
the government finds itself completely paralyzed at the very begin- 
ning of its career. The worst thing about it is the cause of the 
trouble. The origin of the difficulty was a conflict over the returns 
from a small voting district, upon the acceptance or rejection of 
which depended the political complexion of the legislature, and the 
consequent choice of two United States senators. The trouble was 
one which we should naturally conclude was a proper subject for 
settlement by the courts. To the courts it was taken, and it was in 
a fair way to be adjusted as such controversies usually are, when 
occurred a thing which makes this case decidedly exceptional. The 
President of the United States stepped in, and, by declaring Montana 
to be a State, and thus doing away with the territorial tribunal that 
had the election ease in hand, threw the commonwealth with all its 
governmental machinery into inextricable confusion. One would 
have thought that, under the circumstances, the President might 
have waited until the pending contention had been judicially settled, 
and the State thus enabled to enter upon a peaceful career. Was it 
not his duty to do so? But, instead of pursuing that course, he 
intervened in a way which he must have known was calculated to 
prolong and intensify the conflict. The interference by the General 
Government in local affairs at such a crisis was, at best, a most ques- 
tionable proceeding ; but what clearly gives the transaction its dark- 
est aspect is the motive by which the chief magistrate of the nation 
was obviously inspired. It was wholly and intensely partisan. The 
purpose was to give the political party to which he belongs a decided 
but, morally considered, most debatable advantage. 

The country has, of late years, witnessed many instances of very 
sharp practice in elections. Neither of our political parties has been 
particularly serupulous about the means employed in their decision, 
but some regard has been paid to the decent public sentiment of the 
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nation. When a very doubtful manceuvre was to be executed, the 
work has been intrusted to men of shady reputation, who have 
rather taken a pride in the notoriety they acquired ; while the so- 
ealled better people, although winking at the offences committed, 
have kept themselves in a position to disclaim responsibility. If 
money had been contributed for the purchase of votes, the plea was set 
up, when the election was over, that a different use had been contem- 
plated. And, above all, great care has been taken to keep the head 
of the nation from an appearance of complicity in the offences com- 
mitted. He might be the recipient of the principal benefits real- 
ized, but all the time it has been charitably presumed that he was 
ignorant of the means employed. But in the case of Montana no 
such extenuation is possible. The questionable act cannot be laid 
to the charge of Quay and Dudley, and that class of convenient 
party managers and scapegoats. The President has had to take the 
responsibility ; and, through his proceedings, the honor of the na- 
tion is directly involved. Will he be sustained by the great body of 
respectable people who are accountable for the position he occupies? 
The question is likely to come home to them in a way that will not 
admit of evasion, because the Montana business promises to be one 
of the great scandals of the time. It is the President who is charge- 
nble with the crime, if a crime has been committed. If the develop- 
ments of this affair shall cause some of the sober and generally cor- 
rect people of the country to reflect wpon their share in this and 
other worse than doubtful performances in the interest of their 
party, the lesson taught will not be in vain. 


EXIT ROYALTY. 


Nortuine in modern history has been more striking than the decline 
of the hereditary principle in government. We have just celebrated 
the centennial of our Constitution, which is the foundation of our in- 
stitutions ; and yet the United States may be regarded as the first of 
the world’s republics, in time as wellas in principle. There had, it is 
true, been attempts at popular administration, without the form of 
the kingly prerogative, more than a hundred years ago, but they were 
desultory, on a small scale, and experimental. The American repub- 
lic became the real pioneer of free institutions in the comprehensive 
sense with which such language is now employed. Republicanism 
may therefore justly be said to be but little over one hundred years 
old. 

The century of our national life has been one of extraordinary prog- 
ress. Mechanical and scientifie developments have been so notable 
as to command the greatest share of attention ; but government, both 
as a philosophy and an art, has really kept equal pace. During that 
comparatively short interval it has outgrown the use of kings through- 
out the larger part of the civilized globe. Republicanism is the prod- 
uct of growth in civilization. Kings, in other words, are relics of 
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barbarism. They came into service during that elementary period in 
human affairs when the people en masse, if left to their own adminis- 
tration, could not properly take care of themselves. Guardians were 
needed, just as they are in the earlier, immature years of ordinary 
men and women, The people selected to manage their affairs be- 
came known as kings. ‘They were not only useful, but necessary, dur- 
ing the formative stages of national life ; for even bad government is 
better than no government at all, Asa rule, our kings have been a 
“bad lot,” but they have done the world an inealeulable good not- 
withstanding, and deserve to be credited accordingly. They have 
saved mankind from anarchy, and gradually led it forward in the path 
of development until it is largely able to do without their assistance. 
Their day of usefulness is past wherever men have advanced to a 


certain point, aud very naturally and very properly they are notified 


that their occupation is gone. In some instances they have taken the 
notice unkindly, and have had to be kicked out in a rather uncere- 
monious fashion ; in others, like that of the late Emperor of Brazil, 
they have graciously accepted the inevitable, and retired in good or- 
der. 

To-day the whole of the New World is practically republican, the 
dependence of Canada being more nominal than real; and the new 
system of government has such a foothold in France, wpon the mo- 
narchical soil of Europe, as to insure its rapid mastery of that strong- 
hold of dynastic power. Everywhere in Europe the reverence for 
kings is disappearing. The people who think for themselves realize, 
in large measure, that they are competent to act for themselves. In 
England the monarchy is a mockery and a fraud, and is only tolerated 
because, by its inertness, it accepts that conclusion for itself. How 
much longer the English people will consent to pay a high price for 
such an absurdity is uncertain, but the period must be brief. In 
Germany, while the kaisership, as guided by the iron hand of Bis- 
marck, js terribly real, it is only compressing an opposition that is 
every day becoming more dangerous as an explosive. In Russia, if 
anywhere, we might say that imperialism is secure; and yet how ri- 
diculous to use the word “secure” in connection with the tenure of 
a ruler who sits shivering on his throne, in mortal dread of ten 
thousand uncomproinising hostilities! Even Russia is likely to be a 
republic before the end of another century. Napoleon was right 
when he said, years ago, that Europe had to be either all Tartar or 
all republican. All Europe—and, in fact, the whole world—is surely 
moving toward popular government with the steady march of every 
eivilizing and humanizing influence. Republicanism is simply keep- 
ing step with steam, with electricity, with popular education, and 
with progress in every department of public utility. As the people 
learn to do for themselves, and to trust in themselves, they find that 
they have less and less use for kings, with 


* Their right divine to govern wrong,” 
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THE NEXT QUESTION TO BE SETTLED. 


As long as the United States government is to remain a republic— 
and that we fondly assume to be forever—we shall have important 
issues to be decided by the suffrages of the people. There is not a 
particle of danger that we shall ever run out of great public ques- 
tions. ‘There are a dozen or more to-day confronting us and asking 
to be taken up and disposed of. There is the Corporation question, 
for instance. The business of the country is now taxed to pay in- 
terest on billions of fictitious capital, and is loudly ealling for relief. 
Trusts are simply corporations gathered into groups, and enjoying 
a common administration—families of them, as it were. In them 
appears their most odious development. There is the Liquor ques- 
tion; and no one will deny its importance. To-day there is more 
money invested in the various branches of the Liquor business than 
ever belonged to the institution of Negro slavery, and it is asserted 
that more men are enslaved by it through their appetites than there 
were bondsmen on Southern plantations. The Labor question is by 
no means disposed of. When a few men are rolling in wealth, and 
thousands are living on the brink of starvation, the rich growing 
richer and the poor poorer, there is a condition of things that calls 
for modification, and some seriously believe, for revolution. Then 
there is the Currency question, the Civil Service question, the Social- 
istic question—an ugly, portentous problem that may rise up at 
almost any hour and frighten our great cities into hysterics. There 
is the Woman question—by no means trite and pulseless, even if 
some of its advocates are becoming slightly worn and wrinkled ; the 
Sunday question ; the Sectarian School question ; in fact, there are 
half a score of questions, already grave and daily becoming more so, 
surrounding the political field and grimly overlooking its border, if 
they have not already gained a foothold upon its surface. Some of 
them, like figures dimly visible through the mists, may appear distant 
and unsubstantial, but they are none the less real. How long it will 
take them to ripen for the conflict no one may now be able to say ; 
but a time is coming when everyone of them must be met. And the 
battles to be evoked by some of them will be no holiday amusements. 
The interests at stake will be tremendous. 

Fortunately we lave no difficulty in deciding which among the 
many issues now before the public, or seeking to gain its attention, 
is to be first acted ou with a view to its final disposition. The Tarif 
question by its importance transcends all the others. It stands 
among them very much as Chimborazo does among its competitors. 
There is probably not a property interest in the country that is not 
affected by it. It is loudly proclaimed that the values of the great 
factory structures that are scattered over the country, and of their 
plants and stocks, are wholly dependent upon it; and, while such is 
only partially the case, there is, of course, some basis to the assertion. 
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But a much larger and more important interest is involved when we 
come to the farming lands of the nation. It is safe to say that there 
is not an acre of soil that is in cultivation by a professional agricult- 
urist that is not to some extent depreciated by the present revenue 
system of our government. It has been the policy of many of our 
politicians, including some of our most prominent public men, to be- 
little this great element of our wealth by almost wholly ignoring it 
in their discussions. But the time for leaving the farmer out of the 
calculation, when the subject of taxation—for that is what the tariff 
means—is considered, is past and not likely to return. While the 
farmers of Kansas and Iowa find it to be a matter of economy to use 
their corn for fuel, rather than to avail themselves of the markets that 
are provided for them under our high protective system—protective 
to rival interests—it is not likely that their voices or their ballots can 
be suppressed. Those of the last-named State have just spoken. 

There are moral issues, however, involved as well as financial ones. 
The country is just beginning to realize that we are fast losing the 
first principle of republicanism in the legal equality of our citizens. 
The government is passing from the hands of the many into those of 
the few, the reason being the unequal distribution of wealth among 
us. In looking for the cause of this unsatisfactory condition of things, 
it has not been difficult to discover that an economic system which 
directly favors discrimination in the interest of special classes is 
largely responsible. The farmers of the country, who find themselves 
rapidly drifting toward the level of a dependent peasantry, and the 
wage-earners, who see that they are being more and more pressed 
against an immovable wall, are slowly but surely waking to a knowl- 
edge of the real underlying trouble. They are beginning to discover 
that the very foundations of their political rights and privileges are 
in danger. The truth is that the pending contest over the Tariff is 
one involving the substantial liberties of a large proportion of our 
citizens. In that respect it is the legitimate and natural successor 
to the struggle that gave personal freedom to over four millions of our 
present fellow-electors. And in this we see only the carrying out of 
an appropriate order in public affairs, which assigns to the questions 
to come up and be disposed of a priority according to their regular 
connections and relations. 

But if anything else were needed to give the Tariff issue a decided 
preference in point of time it is the fact that political parties are al- 
ready arrayed upon it. This has not been the case until recently, and 
hence the slow progress that the cause of revenue reform has made. 
But now a Republican is understood to be a supporter of the present 
so-called Protective system, with all its inequalities, while a Democrat 
is set down as a Tariff-reformer, if not a Free-trader. The lines have 
not only become clean-cut, but sharply defined. The importance of 
this condition of things can hardly be overestimated. Indeed, it has 
been claimed that no political issue in this country can be brought 
to a successful settlement untilit has a party to match it. While the 
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proposition may not be strictly correct, it certainly has a substratum 
of fact. And the Tariff question may be said to be the ouly one upon 
which parties are now arrayed against each other. 

There has not been lacking evidence of late that the enemies of 
tariff reform are becoming alarmed at the political outlook, and may 
attempt to draw public attention away from that particular issue. It 
is clear that they have little to gain by its discussion, and, as their 
favorite policy is now in operation, they may have much tolose. Un- 
der the circumstances it is the obvious course of Tariff-reformers to 
press the fight. The battle lines being drawn, they should see that 
the engagement not only takes place, but is fought to a definite con- 
clusion. The prospect is bright for victory. Nor should they ac- 
cept any compromise involving the surrender of principle. Nothing 
should satisfy them except the entire abandonment of the protective 
feature in our Tariff system. That, you may say, means Free-Trade. 

very well, then, call it Free-Trade and make the most of it. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT AGAIN. 


A suorr paragraph in the President’s Message was devoted to the 
question of International Copyright. It was as follows : 

“The subject of an international copyright has been frequently 
commended to the attention of Congress by my predecessors. The 
enactment of such a law would be eminently wise and just.” 

Congress too often seems to take a malicious pleasure in neglecting 
the recommendations of the Chief Executive ; and, from previous ex- 


periences of that august body, there is no reason to expect that it will 
be in a great hurry to discuss the matter. Matters much more press- 
ing if less important to the whole nation will occupy its attention 
during its opening meetings. There is the World's Fair, for example, 
which the Message tells us ‘‘may well claim the promotion of the 
general Government,” and for which a Chicago lobby and a St. Louis 


lobby are in full working order; and the measures to promote it will 
naturally be of that strict business method of which Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Wanamaker is such a shining exponent. Still, ‘hope springs 
eternal in the human breast,” and American authors at least fondly 
hope that something will be done to ease their unhappy lot. The visit 
of M. de Keratry, slight as is the interest that an international copy- 
right law with France has compared with an international copyright 
law with English-speaking nations, will be of considerable advantage 
to all who are striving to have such « measure passed. He, like his 
countrymen, will take the matter back to first principles, and show 
that the question is not one of practical politics, of free-trade or of 
protection, but one of common honesty between man and man. He 
will ask how long are we going to persist in stealing other men’s 
yoods—goods that constitute the most sacred kind of property, as they 
are the creation of the brain, the heart, and the soul. He will think 
that no cheap talk about cheap books and “ our reading people” will 
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be a satisfactory answer. Perhaps his arguments may be answered by 
the statement that all he says is very true ; more probably he will meet 
the reply that, as long as our domestic laws permit reprinting of for- 
eign books, we are perfectly justified in doing so. In any case, we shall 
hear of “important interests involved.” To a Frenchman, who is al- 
ways willing to go to war for an idea, the notion that “interests ” ean 
stand in the way of any man or body of men acting honestly is in-- 
conceivable ; and still less conceivable will be the proposition that 
honesty is a question of municipal law, which will seem to him tan- 
tumount to Proudhon’s doctrine, La propri té est le vol, till statute 
laws define it. 

The “interests involved” we have known too well. The Hawley 
bill, which granted international copyright without conditions, was 
defeated by the trades-unions, whose delegates intimated delicately to 
members of Congress how many votes they could control. The late 
bill, the so- -called Chase measure, has a “ manufacturing clause ’ > pro- 
viding that every book enjoying copyright i in the United States must 
be set. up, printed, and bound here. This bill has the endorsement of 
the Typographical unions and of our leading publishing houses. It 
is opposed by a few of the smaller piratical reprinters and syndicates. 
It can, however, we think, be pushed through both houses if energetic 
steps be taken. 

But there is trouble about this ‘“‘ manufacturing clause.” It was 
foreed upon the advocates of the Hawley bill, and, we faney in 
some cases reluctantly, accepted, Under the Haw ley bill it w ould 


have been possible, we believe, to import stereotype plates, and thus 

save the expense of composition in this country. As publishers are 
business men, and believe in ‘‘ business interests,” this is an important 
matter, and may, although we sincerely hope they will rise superior 
to the temptation, incline some of them to lend only a lukewarm sup- 
port to the proposed enactment. It would be very short-sighted pol- 
icy to yield to this feeling, for although the argument that any meas- 
ure is better than none is not caleulated to rouse much enthusiasm, it 
is a very cogent one. It may be an argument of despzir, but it is 
none the less valid and efficient. 

The present demoralized state of the book trade may be described 
in economic phrase as the result of over-trading, under-selling, and 
undue credits. But behind these fine terms lies the fact that the 
state of our Copyright Law is the souree from which these evils 
spring. It prevents an American publisher from purchasing an 
Knglish book, because it gives him no guarantee of protection to his 
property thus purchased, and it prevents him from purchasing Amer- 
ican works, for it leaves him exposed to competition with yeprinters 
from every wind of heaven. ‘The reprinter regards bookmaking sim- 
ply as a manufacture ; he grinds out so many tons of volumes, just as 
a cotton-mill turns out so many yards of cloth ; and as long as he can 
pay his compositors and pressmen he makes a profit. The less the 
profit is, the more volumes he las to make. This he can do only as 
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long as he can obtain his principal material for nothing ; for, after all 
that can be said, there its truth in the old notion that an author's 
work is the chief part of the book. 

All this, no doubt, is “ damnable iteration ;” but, unfortunately, it- 
eration is necessary when minds are dull or consciences hard. The 
most urgent matter is to havea bill passed to settle the question some- 
how. To effect this all differences should be suppressed and all 
hands called forward for a long pull, a strong pull, anda pull alto- 
gether. American authors and publishers, we repeat, with some 
more “damnable iteration,” are daily suffering more and more from 
English pirates. Whole “series” of English publications consist 
solely of American reprints. As early as 1876 twenty-two English 
publishers had pirated Longfellow ; and to-day English editions of 
Longfellow, Emerson, Lowell, Holmes, and Hawthorne are countless. 
To quote Mr. Brander Matthews: ‘The people of the United States 
are both proud of the authors of America and fond of them. If such 
be the case, there is now an opportunity to give a practical proof of 
their affection by allowing these authors to control their work on 
both sides of the Atlantic, by relieving them from the fear of piracy 
abroad, and by freeing them at home from competition with stolen 
goods.” 


PASSING NOTES. 


Tue biographical sketch of the late Hon. Jefferson Davis, published 
in another part of this Magazine, was dictated by Mr. Davis as he 
lay sick in bed one morning at Beauvoir a few weeks before his 
death, and was taken down in shorthand by a Northern guest, whose 
manuscript was revised by the old statesman before it was mailed 
to the Belford Company, who had solicited it for a biographical 
cyclopedia they had undertaken. Mr. Davis had recently com- 
pleted for the Belford Company a “ Short History of the Confederate 
States of America,” which is now in press, and he was engaged on 
a new book, * Autobiography and’ Reminiscences of Jefferson Davis,” 
for Mr. Robert Belford, which was not completed at the time of his 
last sickness. What he did dictate will be incorporated in the life of 
Jefferson Davis which will be written at an early date by his widow, 
who possesses every qualification to do justice alike to the subject and 
to the epoch ; for she is not only one of the most gifted and accom- 
plished women of the land, but, during her long married life, took an 
active part in her distinguished husband's labors. We have no doubt 
that the work is destined to become one of the standard books of the 
future, 


The paper on * Subsidies” in this month’s Brtrorp’s was prepared 
as a companion-piece, although on the other side of the question, to 
Mr. H. K. Thurber’s appearing last month, but was crowded over. 
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The two papers fairly present the issue in its double-sided aspects, 
and should be read together. The question whether our Govern- 
ment shall apply the protective principle to the sea, and endeavor to 
restore our foreign commerce, which has been crippled by a tariff on 
the land, by extending the paternal system of money contributions in 
aid of ships carrying the American flag, is now decidedly a practical 
one. The friends of subsidies are undovbtedly very much in earnest. 
Everyone would do well to read up on the subject. 


The “reed” on which Congress is to lean, in the matter of the 
speakership, is the Hon. Thomas B., member from the Portland Dis- 
trict, Maine. Congress might have done a great deal worse and yet 
kept itself within the bounds of both respectability and capability. 
Mr. Reed is a gentleman of fair culture and a great deal of native 
force. His views upon the foremost question of the day, that of the 
tariff, as the readers of Betrorn’s know from his contributions to its 
pages, are not progressive. He is a firm believer in paternalism on 
the part of the Government, under the name of Protection, toward 
specific interests. It is doubtful whether a man of Mr. Reed’s tem- 
perament will shine to as good advantage in the Chair as on the floor 
of Congress, but there need be no fear of failure on his part. 


For the first time in a number of years the President and both 
Houses of Congress belong to the same political party. The Repub- 
licans have now complete control, and are confronted with the entire 
responsibility. What will they do with their opportunity? Very 
little, we are inclined to think, Upon the great question of the hour, 
that of the tariff, they are very much ‘between the devil and the 
deep sea.” They can’t reduce duties without mortally offending the 
manufacturers, whose contributions must be relied on for the next 
presidential campaign ; and, if they raise them, there is great danger 
of driving many farmers from the party. Under the circumstances, 
they will probably do nothing with a great deal of demonstrative- 
ness ; unless, by way of diversion, they can work up some legislation 
on side-issues. 


It is pretty evident that the Republican managers are going to try 
to bring the currency question to the front, more than anything else 
us an avenue of escape from the tariff issue. The more recent elec- 
tions have shown the dangerousness to them of the last-named ques- 
tion. No sooner were the results in Ohio and Iowa made manifest 
than Seeretary of the Treasury Windom began to talk about reducing 
the Government deposits in the National banks, and Republican papers 
all over the country turned their attention to the discussion of silver 
problems. They want the people to think and talk about something 
else than the tariff for a while. It looks as if they would like to get 
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up a little bit of a money panic for the time being. Then the silver- 
producing States need conciliation. A point may be made with 
them. 

There is one thing for which the present Congress may be relied 
on, and that is, lavishness with the people’s money. Not only did 
the Republicans return to power upon a platform promising free-and- 
easy appropriations, but the many contributions they received during 
the last presidential campaign must be repaid with interest. That 
means subsidies both numerous and liberal. At the same time, it is 
pretty well understood that we are not to be given one-cent letter- 
postage. Mr. Wanamaker has already decided—he is very sorry for 
it—that the national treasury can’t quite stand it yet. But how 
would it do to give the people at large the benefit of a generous 
public disbursement, and let the subsidy-hunters wait for a while? 
We make the suggestion for Congress’ consideration. 


And in speaking of Wanamaker, we are happy to be able to say 
something in his praise. His recent emphatic declaration in favor of 
civil service reform is something; in view of his surroundings, per- 
haps it is a great deal. Philadelphia is very proud of Wanamaker ; 
in fact, we don’t see how it could get along without Wanamaker ; 
and as we think a great deal of the Philadelphians, and as they seem 
to think a good deal of us, furnishing Beirorn’s with many readers, we 
rejoice in the opportunity at last of speaking a good word in behalf 
of their favorite son. Nevertheless, it is a great pity that Wana- 
maker can’t see his way to supplying us with cheap postage as well as 
cheap dry-goods. 


And while speaking of public disbursements, it is well enough to 
remember that the country owes certain debts that Congress should 
not overlook. A theory on which nearly one-third of all payments 
from the national treasury is made, is that the Government should 
compensate for services rendered in its behalf at the cost of life or 
health. On that theory it is difficult to understand why Congress 
has been so slow to put John C. Frémont on the retired list, or in 
some other way remunerate him for his public sacrifices. His labors 
and trials as a pioneer in crossing the then unknown plains of the 
West, and in helping to secure for the nation such valuable posses- 
sions on the Pacific Coast, under circumstances involving excessive 
peril and hardship, certainly call for some recognition. Let our 
Government be just, even if it is not generous. 


The hot haste with which the President plunged Montana into the 
seething caldron of political controversy is largely attributed to the 
advice and influence of his son Russell, who claims a residence in 
that young State. Russell seems to be the * Peck’s bad boy” of the 
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White House. It is a great pity that the President doesn’t send him 
hack to Montana, and order him to stay there until the end of his 
official term. Or, if the wild and uneultured West should be too 
rough and brutal for a President’s son, let him be returned once 
more to the court of Queen Victoria, and, as an American prince, 
permitted to bask again in the smiles of British royalty. Better for 
him to be anywhere than in Washington and at the parental ear. As 
elsewhere shown, the Montana business has become a crying scandal, 
and must leave an odious blot upon the Harrison administration. 


The world’s stock of kings in commission is getting low. The 
Americas, North and South, now that Dom Pedro is gone, have none 
of them ; und Europe has but thirteen—an unlucky number—left, in- 
eluding the Czar of Russia and the Sultan of Turkey. The support- 
ers of royalty, however, should not despair of a crop of kings so long 
as little Samoa is able to furnish two or three of them. 


Nor need the scions of royal blood despair of a living, even though 
their kingly estates be overthrown. ‘Titles in our day, as recent 
events have shown, have a value. They count in the matrimonial 
market. As long as republican millionnaires stand ready to barter 
their daughters and their ducats for princely names, the wearers of 
“the purple ” are not likely to come upon the town. But as the 
growing supply of impecunious nobles is certain to impair the de- 
mand in time, they would do well to make hay while the sun shines. 


The death of Mr. Pendleton removes one of the shining landmarks 
of American polities. Although not much heard of in recent move- 
ments and events, his influence was by no means either negative or 
insignificant. His example as a statesman of loftiest integrity and 
sincere devotion to the public interest was ever felt. His death, 
therefore, will leave a void of which the whole country will long be 
conscious. 

In this age of railways and telegraphs—of steam and lightning— 
it is hard to realize that a man at the head of a considerable army 
can march away in any portion of our globe to be lost for months, if 
not for years. Such, however, has been the experience of Stanley, 
now emerged once more to the light of civilization. The fact just 
mentioned is suggestive of great possibilities. What a field there 
will be in Africa one of these days for industrial enterprises! It will 
not be long before railroads will be pushing their way into the heart 
of the “dark continent.” and all sorts of moneyed enterprises, inelud- 
ing newspapers, will follow. Missionaries, of course, will be in the 
van ; but stenm-engines, electric dynamos, and printing-presses are 
missionaries of no mean capacity. , 
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Why wasn’t Barnum or some first-class impresario employed to 
conduct the Pan-American show-—it might hardly do to eall it a eir- 
cus—when it was making the round of our manufacturing centres ? 
Then it would most probably have produced a sensation commensu- 
rate with the occasion and the standing of the actors employed. Mr. 
Blaine himself would have done much better, in the capacity of con- 
ductor, than the agent he selected. As it was, the performance was 
just a little bit ridiculous, and the country is beginning to ask if the 
whole Pan-American business is not farcical. It can’t exactly under- 
stand what it was meant to accomplish, and the politicians who were 
behind the movement don’t, as yet, seem inclined to explain the mat- 
ter. 


Last summer a band of fifty American workmen were treated to a 
trip to Europe by a syndicate of Western newspapers. They were to 
inspect as many of the great workshops and factories of England and 
the Continent as possible, and report in a series of letters, which 
were expected to be marketable commodities, going far, no doubt, 
toward reimbursing the schemers. Mr. Blaine and other notabili- 
ties stood sponsors for the expedition. The workmen, it would seem 
from their letters, went out to see how wretched is the lot of the 
operative class in a free-trade country. They piously ejaculate : 
“God preserve the American toiler from the fate of his English 
brother and sister!” of whom it is told that “bread and beer seem 
to be the staple articles of their diet.” The more sober-minded 
members of the expedition, however, are honest enough to report 
that, in all the trades, the British workman puts more “thorough- 
ness” and “durability” into his work, which is ‘made to last.” He 
takes pains to give it a “finish” beneath the notice or beyond the 
ability of the American craftsman. And while the superficial protec- 
tionists strain facts to fit the superstition that the purchasing power 
of wages is no greater there than here, the ablest of these reporters 
candidly testify that “rents are much lower,” “living is cheaper,” and 
the quality of work much better than here. It is curious how rabid 
protectionists on this side ean gravely expect the American workman 
to believe their absurd assurance that his wages are fifty per cent 
higher than the British workman’s, when the “ protection” tariff 
reduces that imaginary advantage to two per cent by clapping a 
forty-eight per cent tax on the necessaries of life. 


REVIEWS. 


A Transient Guest, and other Episodes: By Edgar Saltus (Belford 
Company).—If it were possible to draw a comparison between a 
writer of fiction and a painter of pictures, we should say that there 
is a striking resemblance between Mr. Saltus and Géréme. There is 
the same breadth and richness of color, often running into excess, 
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the same choice of subjects, the same bizarre element, the same 
purely materialistic sense of beauty, and the same spiritual myopy, or 
want of insight into the higher life of man. In nothing that Mr. 
Saltus has written is this resemblance more obvious than in the ini- 
tial story of this collection. It is one uninterrupted succession of 
vivid, brilliant-hued pictures. The pages fairly sparkle and glow 
with keen lights and rich masses of color. Who has done such word- 
painting as this?—‘ Through the open windows came a heaviness, 
subtle as the atmosphere of a seraglio. Beyond, some palms masked 
a cluster of stars, but from above rained down the light and messages 
of other worlds. In the distance was the surge of the sea, sounding 
afar the approach and retreat of the waves. Beneath, in the under- 
brush, fire-flies glittered, avoiding each other in abrupt zigzags and 
sudden loops of flame. The moon had not yet risen, but the sky 
still was visibly blue.” 

He has known how to eatch and erystallize the sensuous odors of 
a tropic night, to make them, in some mysterious way, the expres- 
sion of the personality of the girl Liance. Somehow she is the visi- 
ble manifestation of this torrid perfume, this languor and beauty 
with its threat of danger ; this luxuriant wealth of leaf and bloom, 
behind which lurks the monstrous rafilesia. This blending together 
of the material world with sentient life, making the one the type of 
the other, is great art. No one has approached it except the elder 
Hawthorne, in his ‘‘ Rappacini’s Daughter,” where the same means 
are adapted to the same end. There is, however, in Hawthorne’s 
story a loftier aim, since it applies the type of the poisonous flower 
to a moral, or rather a spiritual, aim; while in the ‘“ Transient Guest” 
the raftlesia becomes the expression of an attempted revenge. Herein 
lies the aptest illustration of the divergent genius of the two writers. 
To Hawthorne life was full of enigmas which he forever strove to solve. 
Saltus takes life as he finds it; judges it by its exterior ; accepts no 
responsibility, and feels little interest in its problems. It is the dif- 
ference between Puritanie and Gallic art. The one teaches more use- 
ful lessons; the other finds more means of amusement. The one is 
ever anxious for the ultimate good of humanity ; the other seeks the 
sources of laughter, is often bitter and cynical, but always clever and 
witty. 

Perhaps, considered from all points of view, ‘The Grand Duke’s 
tubies” is the best story in the collection, since its obvious aim is to 
excite the interest of the reader; the author sinking his personality 
in his endeavor to hold the attention upon the thread of the story. 
Its motive is not entirely new, but the treatment of the theme is so 
original and the style is so sparkling that we lose sight of its defects, 
chief among which we regard the introduction of the irrepressible 
Alphabet Jones. Taken as a whole, a more brilliant collection of 
short stories has not been published in many years. 


T Will Neer Consent : A Novel, by Dolores Marbourg (Belford Com- 
pany).—To be just to this book it should be regarded as a promise 
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rather than a performance, a sketch and not a finished picture. But 
the promise is a generous one, and the outline is vigorously and boldly 
drawn. There seem to be fairly certain indications, here and there 


in the story, of that indetinite element, so difficult to measure or de- ° 


scribe, which we have agreed to call genius, whose clearest manifes- 
tation is the creation of something new and hitherto unattempted. 
It is in these that the value of the book chiefly lies ; for, regarded as 
a complete and rounded work of fiction, it presents many grave short- 
comings and defects. We have here, it appears, the healthy germ of 
a bright flower, and it lies with the author to nourish it to maturity, 
avoiding at once the killing frost of self-doubt and the rankness and 
overhenting of self-certainty ; choosing the golden mean where art 
alone can thrive. ‘In art,” said Sainte-Beuve, “nothing is for- 
given.” While this is true, we may remember that Hugo said of a 
fledgeling novelist : “He is awkward ; he is often absurd ; his hand 
trembles, but he writes a pen of gold. This young man will yet 
be heard of.” And he was. As an artist the author has committed 
many unpardonable sins. ” ee style, often brisk, fresh, and orig- 
inal, is likewise often crude, lumpy, and immature ; too liberally 
interspersed with dashes, and too commonly depending upon excla- 
mation points forstrength. The story is sprinkled with anti-climaxes, 
which leave the conclusion without a climax. If one weep one’s self 
into hysterics over the death of a pet cat, how shall one fittingly 
mourn the death of one’s dearest relative ? 

The story is practically a monologue. We have but vague and 
blurred glimpses of the subordinate characters. Maween holds the 
stage to the exclusion of her support. She has an uncomfortable 
tendency to mental vacuity. She is frequently “ dazed,” and wan- 
ders in her mind. The story turns practically upon her acceptance 
of money from the false friend during one of her fits of semi-delirium, 
oceasioned partly, perhaps, by her own previous suffering and her 
husband's mishap. Had the responsibility for her act: been accepted 
while in a clear mental state, the situation would have been much 
strengthened. The ill-health and mental weakness of Maween are 
given too large a space in the workiug out of her fate. But there are 
intermediate flashes of keen light. Some of the sentences are epi- 
grammatic, and there is now and then a touch of caustie wit which 
would do credit to the masters of the sardonic school. As a portrait 
of a thoroughly detestable male animal, nothing more despicable and 
mean hangs in the gallery of English fiction than the husband “ Jack.” 
This same Jack is a thing we gladly disbelieve. in ; but the fact that 
we hate and despise him proves that the author has created some- 
thing worthy of hatred and contempt. That Maween should never 
really waver in her love and faith to this creature subtracts some of 
our sympathy from her, because she is exhibited as absurdly blind 
and weakly forgiving. After the scene with the “other woman,” in 
which she hears both her husband and his amorette speak scornfully 
of her, the trusting wife who supplies the husband with the money 
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with which he purchases presents for this lady of accommodating 
morals, we can hardly sympathize with her when she wishes to ask 
pardon of “ Jack” for her just indignation. All this is inartistic and 
exaggerated. Good fiction, true characterization, and the dramatic 
permissibility of romance lie inside of the lines of this story. The 
excess of emotion, as developed in the wife’s love, trust, forgiveness, 
and suffering, spoils the book ; hysteria may be pitied, but it is not 
attractive. 

But after the tempest comes the lull. After the ‘‘ storm-and-stress ” 
period of literature on the Continent came the calm which produced 
“Faust ” and the great school of German and French poets and nov- 
elists. So with this book, let us hope. After the flurry, in which 
there is so much that is good and true, there may come the quiet of 
true artistic creation. Great art is always calm ; even in its passion it 
is controlled. Nature is the one guide; humanity the sole model. 
Nature as she is, is wide enough ; mankind, with all its limitations, 
is sufficiently varied and many-colored to furnish the true artist with 
unple material. 

But, after all, with its many faults, “I Will Ne’er Consent” is a 
departure from old, worn methods. To that extent, at least, it is ad- 
mirable. Since there is the hint of a prophecy in its pages, the iron 
tripod may be regilded and the prophetess given another opportunity 
to utter her mystic sayings, in the hope that the gods may yet speak 
no doubtful oracle through her lips. 

Cuartes Lori Hitprern. 
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Madame de Maurescamp : A Novel, by Octave Feuillet, translated by 
Beth Page (J. B. Lippincott Company).—This book is hardly more 
than a character sketch—the story of a woman’s life condensed into 
an episode, to convey a lesson. The moral purpose is, indeed, so evi- 
dent throughout, and is so unmistakably the author's chief, if not 
sole, aim, that it can hardly be read as a romance. The text of the 
sermon is in the last paragraph, which, viewed from the art stand- 
point, is a sort of superfluous epilogue. The book is defective in 
construction ; the true climax coming near the middle, and the char- 
acters retiring without ¢clat at the close. Many of the scenes, how- 
ever, are terribly dramatic ; the satire is acrid, and the whole tone 
lofty and sustained. But since the moral which is sought to be con- 
veyed is applicable solely to French society, or nearly so, and the 
story must be read by Americans as a romance, the book is not 
likely to be popular on this side of the Atiantic. 


Venice (Frederick A. Stokes & Brother) :—Is an imposing collee- 
tion of drawings and color-prints, splendidly executed. The views 
selected are the familiar St. Mark’s, the Palace of the Doges, the 
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Rialto, ete. The half-tone engravings from drawings by Frank M. 
Gregory are particularly fine. The color-prints are probably the 
best of their class, displaying as little as possible of the crude mass 
and florid tone which characterize this still defective, but attractive, 
order of art. The letter-press, by Charles Uriarte, is pleasantly de- 
scriptive and sufficiently accurate. 


In a Fair Country: By Thomas Wentworth Higginson (Lee & 
Shepard).—Mr. Higginson has produced another of those leisurely, 
sauntering studies of the moods of nature, which have become so 
popular of late in this country. The author is one of those success- 
ful makers of books which require tact and experience rather than 
talent of a very high order, knowledge of a profession rather than 
originality of thought, and a keen eye for the tendency of the market 
rather than creative power. The ‘‘Out-of-Door Papers” and other 
kindred essays which make up the volume are pleasant and cheerful 
in tone, and the many illustrations are apt and, in some instances, 
really excellent. 


The Miller's Daughter: A Poem, by Alfred Tennyson (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company).—Tennyson has written many better things than “The 
Miller’s Daughter,” but few which illustrate so well. The artists— 
H. Winthrop Peirce, Edmund H. Garrett, Harry Fenn, J. Appleton 
Brown, and J. D. Woodward—have found ample material from which 
to construct happy pictorial effects. If some of them are not quite 
as characteristic of the work in hand as they might be, the volume as 
a whole is a worthy specimen of the publisher's art, and serves the 
purpose for which it was intended, an ornament for the parlor or 
library table. 


The Old Settler and his Tales of Sugar Swamp: By Ed. Mott (Bel- 
ford Company).—Dialect is much in the nature of motley ; but, as 
with Shakespeare’s fools, motley often clothes shrewd wit and a deep 
knowledge of life. The author of these sketches has sought rather to 
amuse through the exaggerations of speech and situation than in the 
plenitude of genuine humor. He has, at least, a sense of the ridicu- 
lous, and if sometimes coarse and burly in tone, his fun is never 
bitter or harsh. There are, too, some keen strokes and acute per- 
ceptions of laughable things in human nature. 


Dinnerology: By Pan (Belford Company).—If, as some of the 
ancients held, the seat of the soul is in the stomach, this charming 
little volume should appeal to the best instincts of human nature. 
The book purports to be the history of a dietetic conversion ; but it is 
more than that, inasmuch as it includes admirable bits of philosophy ; 
epigrams pointed with humor, and without the venom of irony; 
touches, here and there, worthy of Sydney Smith ; and, throughout, a 
richness of flavor like the odor of a well-cooked roast. If the oven of 
a gourmet could write its reminiscences, they would take some such 
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shape as these savory suggestions. Louis XIV. used to say, “ A good 
eater is a good worker,” and it is recorded that he chose his ministers 
and generals by the quantity they ate at his table. Surely the genial 
author of this succulent treatise would have been an honored guest 
at the “little suppers ” of the Grand Monarque ; and had it been 
his happy fortune to have lived in that era, there is small doubt but 
he would have pushed Louvois hard for a first place in the good opin- 
ion of Louis-le-Grand. 


Looking Backward : A Novel, by Edward Bellamy (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.).—Judged as a romance this book cannot be considered in any- 
wise remarkable. The love passages are cold and emotionless, and 
seem to have been included in the story merely to give it a small 
human interest, which it would otherwise lack. The plot, as a whole, 
is exceedingly slender--a mere thread, in fact, wpon which to string 
the social and economic questions which comprise the bulk of the 
volume. The treatment of these does not strike us in the light of a 
discovery, since they seem to be largely a mixture of the current 
problems in political economy, flavored with Tourierism. Utopias 
of all sorts, however, have always had a charm for the mass of readers. 
The book is, besides, exceedingly well written ; the stvle is mascu- 
line, frank, and straightforward. 


The Lost Inca: A Novel, by the Inca-Pancho-Ozollo (Cassell & Co.). 
—The legend of the lost cities of Central and South America has 
served as the foundation of a score of romances, all more or less 
readable, but none rising above mediocrity. Of these ‘* The Hidden 
Land” and “The Phantom City” seem either to have served as 
models for this tale ; or, perhaps, it would be more just to say, that 
drawing from the same source and following the same methods, the 
author has produced a very similar book to those named. The legend 
itself is a fascinating one, but the author has not known how to ap- 
ply it to the purposes of fiction, for his story is poor, dull, and awk- 
ward, 


The Pariah: A Novel, by F. Anstey (J. B. Lippincott Company). 
—The brilliant author of “'The Tinted Venus” and * Vice Versa” 
has done himself scant justice in this book. For those who have 
read and enjoyed the quaint humor, the odd conceits, and wholly 
original manner of those clever romances, “The Pariah” will be a 
grievous disappointment ; for the author’s name on the title-page will 
whet an appetite which is not destined to be satisfied. If there was 
indeed something meretricious in Anstey’s earlier books, they had at 
least the prime merit of amusing. ‘This volume is long and dull. It 
follows the groove of the intensely respectable romance of English 
country life, that which some one aptly calls ‘the governess novel.” 
In one thing alone the author’s early fire leaps up anew, namely, in 
some portions of the character of the unfortunate Allan. Aside from 
this, the book hardly rises to the level of mediocrity. 
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Allan’s Wife: A Novel, by H. Rider Haggard (Rand, McNally & 
Co.).—Like the clown in the pantomime, with his “here we are 
again,” the genial and ingenious, but inextinguishable, Allan Quater- 
main reappears again as the hero of this romance. Yet withal we 
ean hardly blame the author for his love for this child of his brain ; 
since the quaint, honest, yet somewhat foxy old hunter has won the 
hearts of thousands of readers, and has, in truth, become a figure in 
literature, so tosay. ‘‘ Allan’s Wife,” like Allan Quatermain,” begins 
lugubriously—the author seems to have a fondness for deaths and 
funerals—and puts us in a happy frame of mind by introducing us to 
the corpses of his mother and three small brothers. But there is, 
nevertheless, much action in the book, and the author’s genius for 
description is happily exhibited in the “lightning battle ” between 
the two rain-wizards and in many other places throughout the volume. 


To the Lions: A Novel, by Rey. Alfred J. Church (G. P, Putnam's 
Sons).—A pretty little tale of the early days of Christianity. While 
the descriptions are fairly accurate, and show a studeut’s knowledge 


_ of the times and customs, the story will chiefly interest those of a re- 


ligious turn of mind. The illustrations are excellent in, their way, 
and have a merit which illustrations do not always possess, that is to 
say, they describe the text. 


Dreams and Dream Stories: By Anna Kingsford (Frank F. Lovell 
& Co.).—These sketches purport to be genuine records of dreams 
and the experiences which followed, as selected from the author's 
diary. Whether these records are genuine. in the seuse of actual 
occurrences, or are efforts of imagination, they furnish interesting 
reading to those whose minds lean toward these subjects. Whether 
such reading is altogether wholesome or not, may be a question. 


The style is pleasant and refined, occasionally almost poetic. 
©. L. H. 
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The Pennycomequichs : Novel, by 8S. Baring-Gould. (Frank F. 
Lovell & Co.) 

Jezebel’s Friends: A Novel, by Dora Russell. (Frank I. Lovell & 
Co.) 

That Other Woman: A Novel, by Annie Thomas. (Frank F. 
Lovell & Co.) 

The Luck of the House: A Novel, by Adeline Sergeant. (Frank I’. 
Lovell & Co.) 

My Good Friend: A Novel, by Adolphe Belot, translated by Ed- 
ward Wakefield. (Worthington Company.) 

Woman's Secrets ; or, How to be Beautiful. From the Persian and 
French. Translated and edited by Lou. Capsadell. (Street & 
Smith.) 
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